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THE  UNION  LEAGUE 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  ELECTED 
DECEMBER  13,  1915 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

THE  ADVISORY  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 

MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
DECEMBER  13,  1915 

FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

DIRECTORS 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
REPORT  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
REPORT  OF  THE  GUEST  COMMITTEE 
REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 


1915 


BROAD  STREET 

BETWEEN  CHESTNUT  AND  WALNUT  STREETS 


Founded  November  22,  1862 


Organized  December  27,  1862 


Incorporated  March  30,  1864 


House,  1 1 18  Chestnut  Street,  opened  January  22,  1863 


House,  1216  Chestnut  Street,  opened  August  18,  1864 


Broad  Street  Building  opened  May  11,  1865 


Fifteenth  Street  Building  opened  November  14,  1910 


Middle  Section  opened  December  2,  1911 
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OFFICERS 


Elected  December  13,  1915 
PRESIDENT 

JOHN  GRIBBEL 


|  GEORGE  B.  EVANS 
MIERS  BUSCH 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER 
WILLIAM  C.  SPROUL 
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JAMES  E.  MITCHELL 
JOHN  W.  HAMER 
ROBERT  P.  HOOPER 
WILLIAM  T.  ELLIOTT 
CHARLES  M.  GUDKNECHT 
CHARLES  R.  MILLER 
CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  JR. 


DIRECTORS 

ALEXANDER  W.  WISTER,  JR. 
CHARLES  E.  CATTELL 
HORACE  C.  JONES 
EDWIN  S.  STUART 
EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY 
R.  DALE  BENSON 
DIMNER  BEEBER 


C.  STUART  PATTERSON 


Elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
December  14,  1915 


SECRETARY 

JOHN  W.  HAMER 


TREASURER 


JAMES  E.  MITCHELL 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Appointed  December  14,  1915 


PRESIDENT  JOHN  GRIBBEL 
Ex-Officio  Member  of  all  Committees 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE 

VICE-PRESIDENT  GEORGE  B.  EVANS,  Chairman 
JAMES  E.  MITCHELL  HORACE  C.  JONES 

ROBERT  P.  HOOPER  CHARLES  R.  MILLER 


GUEST  COMMITTEE 

VICE-PRESIDENT  CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER,  Chairman 
JOHN  W.  HAMER  EDWIN  S.  STUART 

ALEXANDER  W.  WISTER,  JR.  DIMNER  BEEBER 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

VICE-PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  C.  SPROUL,  Chairman 
WILLIAM  T.  ELLIOTT  CHARLES  E.  CATTELL 

CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  JR.  EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

VICE-PRESIDENT  MIERS  BUSCH,  Chairman 
CHARLES  M.  GUDKNECHT  R.  DALE  BENSON 
CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  JR.  C.  STUART  PATTERSON 


Elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
AUDITORS 

W.  HARRY  MILLER  FRANKLIN  M.  POTTS 

EDWARD  A.  STOCKTON 


COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 


HORACE  S.  RIDINGS 
JOHN  T.  RILEY 
HARRY  T.  STODDART 
RICHARD  T.  McCARTER 
WILLIAM  H.  SMEDLEY 
EDWIN  F.  KEEN 


GEORGE  H.  HILL 
KENNETH  M.  BLAKISTON 
A.  C.  McGOWIN 
CHARLES  E.  ROBERTS 
FRANK  VAN  RODEN 
HARRY  S.  EHRET 


CHARLES  A.  BEACH 


Elected  by  the  Committee  on  Membership 

HORACE  S.  RIDINGS  JOHN  T.  RILEY 

Chairman  Secretary 


THE  ADVISORY  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 


OF 

THE  UNION  LEAGUE 


SAMUEL  S.  SHARP 
\JAMES  BUTTERWORTH 
*HARRY  G.  MICHENER 
’ROBERT  C.  LIPPINCOTT 

7THOMAS  j. 


3EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY 
4DIMNER  BEEBER 
*R.  DALE  BENSON 
6C.  STUART  PATTERSON 
JEFFRIES 


JOHN  GRIBBEL 

President  of  The  Union  League ,  Ex-Officio 


CHAIRMAN 

EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY 


SECRETARY 

JAMES  BUTTERWORTH 


1  Elected  by  the  Corporation,  March  22,  1897. 

2  Elected  by  Board  of  Directors,  December  13,  1898. 

*  Elected  by  Board  of  Directors, 

[April  14,  1908. 

*  Elected  by  Board  of  Directors,  December  15,  1908. 

*  Elected  by  the  Corporation,  December  9,  1912. 

6  Elected  by  Board  of  Directors,  June  10,  1913. 

7  Elected  by  Board  of  Directors,  December  14,  1915, 
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MINUTES 

of 

FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of 

THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia ,  December  13,  IQ13. 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  The  Union  League 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  December  13,  1915,  at 
eight  o’clock. 

President  John  Gribbel  presided,  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Hamer  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  the  hour  for  the  meeting 
has  arrived,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  .read  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following: 


December  6 , 1915. 

To  the  Members: 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Union  League  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evening,  December  13,  1915,  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  polls  for  the  election  of  officers  and  directors  will  be 
open  at  2  p.  m.  and  remain  open  until  9  p.  m. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  W.  HAMER, 

Secretary. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  this  is  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation.  According  to  the  By-Laws, 
the  first  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  held  December  14,  1914. 

(9) 
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Hon.  Charles  R.  Miller: — Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1914,  have  been  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
membership,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  they  be  approved  and 
that  the  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  adopted  without 
objection. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  is  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Warren  G.  Griffith: — The  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  having  been  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  members,  I  move  that  the  reading  of  same  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  approved  and  made  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President — The  next  business  will  be  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Auditors. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Altemus: — Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Auditors  having  been  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members,  I  move  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  same,  and  that  it  be  approved  and 
made  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President: — New  business  is  now  in  order.  I 
will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  By-Laws,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board,  according  to  the  By-Laws. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following: 

Philadelphia,  November  8, 1915. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hamer,  Secretary, 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  Article  XVIII,  Section  61,  of  the  By- 

Laws,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be 
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held  on  Monday,  December  13, 1915, 1  will  propose  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  to  the  By-Laws: 

Amend  Section  12  of  Article  I,  by  adding  after  the  words 
“without  having  had  charges  preferred  against  him”  the 
following: 

“And  any  person  who  was  in  active  service  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and 
was  honorably  discharged  therefrom,”  so  that  Section  12, 
Article  I,  shall  read: 

“Any  person  of  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
shall  have  been  proposed  by  one  active  or  life  member,  in 
writing,  and  whose  name,  address  and  occupation,  and  the 
date  of  whose  proposal  and  the  names  of  whose  proposer  and 
seconder  shall  have  been  recorded  in  the  ‘Register  of  Candi¬ 
dates  for  Membership/  and  shall  have  been  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  League  for  at  least  thirty  days,  and  who, 
after  the  expiration  of  such  period,  shall  have  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Membership  with  a  favorable  recommen¬ 
dation,  may  at  any  stated  meeting  be  admitted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  as  an  active  member.  Provided,  that  any  person 
who,  having  been  a  member  of  The  Union  League  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  who  has  resigned  therefrom  honorably  and 
without  having  had  charges  preferred  against  him,  AND 
ANY  PERSON  WHO  WAS  IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE  IN 
THE  ARMY  OR  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION  AND  WAS  HONOR¬ 
ABLY  DISCHARGED  THEREFROM,  shall,  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  have  his  name  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission,  and  if  elected,  shall  pay  the  Treasurer 
the  entrance  fee  and  annual  tax  provided  in  Section  13  of 
the  By-Laws.  Provided  further,  that  any  member  so  elected 
shall  be  an  addition  to  the  number  of  active  members  author¬ 
ized  in  Section  9.” 

M.  HAMPTON  TODD. 

J.  Levering  Jones,  Esq.: — Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Todd  be  adopted  at 
this  meeting.  I  would  say  in  this  connection  that  Mr. 
Todd  is  prevented  from  being  here  himself,  owing  to  the 
death  of  a  relative  in  his  family. 

It  is  impossible  almost  to  make  any  argument  which 
would  not  meet  with  affirmative  expression,  I  believe, 
from  everyone  here,  which  confers  a  right  upon  the  old 
veterans  of  the  League.  Mr.  Todd  himself  would  have 
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said  a  few  words  this  evening;  perhaps  I  can  utter  a 
few  things  for  him. 

This  great  organization  was  founded  upon  principles 
of  devotion  to  our  country.  Probably  at  no  time  in  its 
history  is  there  more  necessary  occasion  that  that  feeling 
should  find  expression  than  at  the  present  time.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  one  question  that  is  before  the  country  today,  that 
of  preparedness,  and  the  solution  of  that  question  rests 
essentially  upon  a  patriotic  principle.  If  this  country  is 
not  prepared,  what  situation  would  we  occupy  if  we  were 
attacked  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  anticipate  that  we  may  not  be 
subjected  to  assault  by  foreign  nations,  but  the  situation 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time  simply  indicates  the 
enormous  passions  that  exist  among  mankind,  held  back 
in  leash,  but  which  may  spring  into  existence  at  any 
moment. 

Personally,  I  am  very  clear  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  have  preparation,  and  the  action  of  our  government, 
whether  emanating  from  Democratic  or  Republican 
sources,  should  meet  with  patriotic  response  from  every 
true  citizen. 

The  veterans  of  the  War,  and  the  veterans  who  are 
members  of  The  Union  League,  have  themselves  vindi¬ 
cated  the  necessity  of  the  soldier.  They  show  us  that 
peace  may  terminate  at  any  time.  If  war  arises,  it  is  not 
indeed  the  man  of  commercial  proclivities,  it  is  not  the 
lawyer,  or  the  banker,  or  the  farmer  that  we  turn  to,  save 
for  furnishing  a  supply  of  men  to  fill  the  ranks;  it  is  to  the 
soldier  that  we  turn;  it  is  the  soldier  that  passes  down 
through  history  as  the  man  who  prepares  himself  against 
the  time  when  he  is  called  to  save  human  civilization. 

It  is  our  obligation  and  duty,  therefore,  considering 
the  past  history  and  purposes  of  our  organization,  and  the 
solemn  warnings  confronting  us  in  the  present,  to  not  only 
support  this  resolution,  but  indicate  thereby  our  spirit  on 
behalf  of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  our  government,  for 
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the  great  convulsions  that  inevitably  are  going  to  arise 
in  the  future. 

Hon.  George  S.  Graham: — Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
second  that  motion  favoring  the  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  By-Laws.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  history 
and  policy  of  this  League;  and  the  old  soldiers  and  sailors, 
survivors  of  the  last  war,  are  few  in  number  indeed.  But 
let  us  graciously  and  in  unanimity  extend  to  them  this 
deserved  recognition. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  being 
duly  seconded,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President: — It  is  usual  for  the  League  to  express 
its  gratitude  for  the  services  of  those  officers  who  under 
the  By-Laws  are  unable  to  continue  in  office. 

Gen.  Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim: — Mr.  President, 
I  propose  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

“Whereas,  Messrs.  T.  Ellis  Barnes,  Louis  Plumer  Posey, 
M.D.,  and  George  S.  Graham,  having  declined  to  serve 
longer  as  Directors;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  The  Union  League  be  and 
hereby  are  extended  to  the  above-named  gentlemen  for  the 
faithful  and  efficient  services  rendered  by  them  during  the 
incumbency  of  their  respective  offices.” 

The  President  stated  the  question,  when  the  preamble 
and  resolution  were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President: — Is  there  any  other  new  business? 

A  Member: — Mr.  President,  I  move  for  a  recess  until 
9.15,  when  we  can  again  assemble  and  hear  the  report 
of  the  tellers. 

The  motion,  being  duly  seconded,  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  President: — I  declare  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  9.15  o’clock,  when  we  will  meet  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  tellers. 
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At  9.15  o’clock  the  members  reassembled  and  the 
session  was  resumed. 

The  President: — We  have  received  the  report  of  the 
tellers  announcing  the  votes  cast  for  each  candidate, 
which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  and  also  the  names 
of  the  successful  candidates. 

% 

The  Secretary 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Union  League 
of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen:  The  Tellers  appointed  to  conduct  the  election 
for  Officers  and  Directors,  beg  leave  to  report  that  1,129 
ballots  were  cast,  of  which  22  were  irregular  as  to  markings, 
being  without  the  required  cross  mark  and  not  counted: 

9  irregular  as  to  President  and  Vice-Presidents  and  2  irregular 
as  to  Directors,  being  marked  in  excess  of  the  number  to  be 
voted  for  and  in  such  respects  not  counted.  But  the  balance 
of  such  tickets,  being  regular,  were  duly  allowed  and  counted. 

The  respective  candidates  received  the  number  of  votes 
herein  set  opposite  their  names. 


Respectfully  submitted: 

W.  Harry  Miller,  Chairman , 


Stockton  Bates, 

William  C.  Benkert, 

Alfred  Pearce, 

Malcolm  G.  Campbell, 

William  B.  Sheppard, 

Henry  L.  Heulings, 

Edward  W.  Burt, 

Howell  Ross  Hanson, 

George  T.  Gwilliam, 

William  J.  Coane, 

Charles  H.  Clarke, 

John  L.  Heineman, 

Harry  L.  Adams, 

J.  Walter  Douglass, 

Charles  S.  Hawkins, 

E.  R.  Winner, 

Louis  A. 

Flanagan, 

Tellers. 

President: 

John  Gribbel . 

. 1,038 

V ice-Presidents: 

T.  Ellis  Barnes .... 

.  561 

Miers  Busch . 

.  620 

George  B.  Evans . . . 

.  799 

William  C.  Sproul. . 

. 779 
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Charlemagne  Tower . 7 .  750 

Harrison  Townsend .  460 


Directors: 

Dimner  Beeber .  871 

R.  Dale  Benson .  910 

Charles  E.  Cattell .  708 

William  T.  Elliott .  845 

Charles  M.  Gudknecht .  773 

John  W.  Hamer .  946 

Robert  P.  Hooper .  669 

Arthur  B.  Huey .  399 

J.  Warner  Hutchins .  392 

John  D.  Johnson .  653 

Horace  C.  Jones .  724 

Charles  R.  Miller .  842 

James  E.  Mitchell .  864 

Charles  A.  Porter,  Jr .  690 

C.  Stuart  Patterson . 829 

Edward  T.  Stotesbury .  928 

Edwin  S.  Stuart .  981 

Alexander  W.  Wister,  Jr .  657 


The  following,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  have  been 
elected  : 

President — John  Gribbel. 

Vice-Presidents — Miers  Busch,  George  B.  Evans, 
William  C.  Sproul,  Charlemagne  Tower. 

Directors — Dimner  Beeber,  R.  Dale  Benson, 
Charles  E.  Cattell,  William  T.  Elliott,  Charles 
M.  Gudknecht,  John  W.  Hamer,  Robert  P.  Hooper, 
Horace  C.  Jones,  Charles  R.  Miller,  James  E. 
Mitchell,  Charles  A.  Porter,  Jr.,  C.  Stuart  Patter¬ 
son,  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Alex¬ 
ander  W.  Wister,  Jr- 
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The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Tellers  and  the  names  of  the  successful 
candidates,  whom  I  now  declare  elected  for  their  respective 
offices.  They  will  be  duly  notified  by  the  Secretary. 

There  being  no  further  business,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
will  be  in  order. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim,  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  9.30  o’clock. 

John  W.  Hamer, 

Secretary. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

of 

THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


October  31 ,  1915. 

To  the  Members  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  By-Laws,  your 
Board  of  Directors  presents  this  its  report  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1915,  together  with  reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  of  the  House,  Guest,  Finance  and  Library 
Committees  for  the  same  period. 

Your  Board  organized  on  the  evening  following  elec¬ 
tion,  December  15,  1914,  by  unanimously  re-electing 
John  W.  Hamer  and  James  E.  Mitchell  respectively 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  standing 
Committees: 

House  Committee. — Vice-President  George  B.  Evans, 
Chairman;  James  E.  Mitchell,  T.  Ellis  Barnes,  Robert  P. 
Hooper  and  Horace  C.  Jones. 

Guest  Committee. — Vice-President  Charlemagne  Tower, 
Chairman;  John  W.  Hamer,  George  S.  Graham,  Charles  R. 
Miller  and  Alexander  W.  Wister,  Jr. 

Finance  Committee. — Vice-President  Miers  Busch, 
Chairman;  William  T.  Elliott,  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Charles 
A.  Porter,  Jr.,  and  Charles  E.  Cattell. 

Library  Committee. — Vice-President  Harrison  Town¬ 
send,  Chairman;  Louis  Plumer  Posey,  M.D.,  Charles  M. 
Gudknecht,  Charles  A.'  Porter,  Jr.,  and  John  D.  Johnson. 

(17) 
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And  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  as 
Auditors  and  on  the  Committee  on  Membership  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Auditors. — W.  Harry  Miller,  Franklin  M.  Potts  and 
Herbert  G.  Stockwell. 

Committee  on  Membership. — Horace  S.  Ridings,  John 
T.  Riley,  Harry  T.  Stoddart,  Richard  T.  McCarter,  William 
H.  Smedley,  Edwin  F.  Keen,  George  H.  Hill,  Kenneth  M. 
Blakiston,  John  L.  Clawson,  A.  C.  McGowin,  Charles  E. 
Roberts,  Frank  van  Roden  and  Harry  S.  Ehret. 

Stated  monthly  meetings  of  your  Board  were  held 
during  the  year  and  a  special  meeting  was  held  on 
August  2,  1915,  at  which  the  following  minute,  respecting 
the  death  of  our  late  fellow  member  and  former  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  adopted.  This  minute  was  engrossed  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Tilden’s  family: 

With  deep  sorrow  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  has  learned  of  the  death  of  its  former 
President,  William  T.  Tilden. 

It  holds  this  special  meeting  to  record  the  sadness  of  the 
living  in  rendering  the  final  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead. 

William  T.  Tilden  long  served  this  institution  faithfully 
and  well.  To  him  this  was  a  labor  of  love,  fulfilled  with 
wisdom  and  performed  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
peculiarly  his  own. 

He  became  a  member  of  The  Union  League  on  December 
6,  1893.  He  filled  the  office  of  Director  during  the  years 
1901,  1902  and  1903;  Vice-President  in  1905,  1906,  1908, 
1909,  1910  and  1911;  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
in  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913  and  1914;  President 
in  1912,  1913  and  1914,  and  member  of  the  Advisory  Real 
Estate  Board  from  December,  1914,  until  the  end. 

For  many  years,  therefore,  some  department  of  the  active 
work  of  The  Union  League  has  been  under  his  wise  and 
efficient  guidance,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  his  fellows. 

His  zeal  in  public  service  was  evidenced  by  his  interest 
in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  He  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Property  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
from  1906  until  his  death. 

Beyond  those  other  virtues  in  our  associate  which  so 
highly  commended  him  to  our  esteem  and  our  confidence, 
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we  prized  the  strong  man  of  warm  heart  and  generous 
spirit — who  regarded  his  friends  his  chief  possession — and 
whom  we,  who  were  privileged  to  be  numbered  among  his 
friends,  found  loyal  in  every  relation  in  life. 

On  behalf  of  The  Union  League  membership  generally 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Union 
League,  the  members  of  the  Board  take  this  means  of  re¬ 
cording  their  warm  and  earnest  sympathy  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  their  deep  appreciation  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service,  their  great  sense  of  loss  by  reason  of  his 
death  and  their  profound  respect  for  his  high  integrity  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  man. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  several  rolls  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year: 


Active  Members,  November  i,  1914 . 2,546 

Deaths .  68 

Resignations .  28 

Dropped .  5 

Transferred  to  Active  Life  Roll .  4 

Declined  to  qualify . 1 

—  106 


2,440 

Elected  during  the  year .  134 


Active  Members,  October  31,  1915 . 2,574 


Active  Life  Members,  November  1,  1914 .  150 

Deaths .  4 

146 

Transferred  during  the  year .  4 

Active  Life  Members,  October  31,  1915 .  150 


Re-elected  under  Amended  By-Law,  adopted  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1907,  Number  on  Roll  October  31,  1915.... 
(There  has  been  no  change  on  this  Roll  during  the 
year.) 


11 
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Members  on  Army,  Navy  and  Consular  Roll,  November 


i,  I9H .  24 

Deaths .  3 

Resignations .  3 

Dropped . 1 

—  7 


17 

Elected  during  the  year .  11 


Members  on  Army,  Navy  and  Consular  Roil,  October 

3i,  1915 .  28 

Honorary  Members,  October  31,  1915 .  8 


(There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  on  the 
list  of  Honorary  Members.) 


Clerical  Members,  November  1, 1914 .  118 

Deaths .  1 


117 

Elected  during  the  year .  3 

Clerical  Members,  October  31,1915 .  120 


The  names  on  the  “Register  of  Candidates  for  Mem¬ 
bership”  October  31,  1915,  numbered  2,871. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  the  receipts  and 
disbursements,  the  Income  and  Capital  accounts  and  the 
assets  and  liabilities.  The  certificate  of  the  Auditors  is 
attached. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  sets  forth  their 
work  in  detail.  During  the  past  year  a  much  higher 
state  of  efficiency  has  been  developed  in  the  several 
departments,  for  which  improvement  credit  should  be 
given  not  only  to  this  active  and  energetic  Committee, 
but  to  the  capable  force  of  employees  selected  by  them 
and  acting  under  their  direction. 

The  Guest  Committee’s  report  covers  the  reception 
to  George  P.  Morgan,  former  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Membership  and  former  Secretary  of  The 
Union  League;  the  reception  to  Honorable  Elihu  Root, 
former  United  States  Senator  from  New  York;  the  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  Orpheus  Club  and  its  Conductor,  Arthur  D. 
Woodruff,  and  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  The  Union  League  House.  The  addresses  delivered 
at  these  receptions  are  appended  to  the  Guest  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report. 

The  Finance  Committee’s  report  refers  to  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  for  a  statement  of  the  Income  and 
Capital  accounts. 

The  Library  Committee’s  report  shows  that  569  volumes 
have  been  added  during  the  year,  of  which  387  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  the  balance  were  contributed  by  members. 

On  March  9  and  May  4,  1915,  receptions  were  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Committee  on 
Membership  to  the  new  members,  their  proposers  and 
seconders.  This  was  a  new  departure  made  by  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  new  members  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  fellows.  It  not 
only  accomplished  this  desirable  end,  but  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  explanation  and  recital  to  them  of  the 
aims,  the  ideals,  the  purposes  and  the  patriotic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  The  Union  League. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  make  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  arduous  and  effective  work  performed  during 
the  year  by  the  Committee  on  Membership. 

The  usual  reception  by  the  President,  Vice-Presidents 
and  Directors  on  New  Year’s  Day  was  attended  by 
2,745  members  and  guests. 

In  presenting  the  annual  report  it  is  customary  to 
direct  attention  to  the  year’s  political  history,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  features  of  it  which  furnish  a  text  for 
the  presentation  of  orthodox  Republican  doctrine,  as 
affecting  public  welfare.  The  Union  League  today  is 
no  less  Republican  than  heretofore.  There  has  been 
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no  lack  of  subjects  to  which  attention  might  be  properly 
directed,  but  the  supreme  attribute  of  this  patriotic 
organization  is  love  of  country — loyalty — loyalty  to  the 
American  nation.  In  this  world  crisis,  therefore,  pend¬ 
ing  consummation  of  the  ultimate  catastrophe  of  the 
ages  at  this  period  when  human  life  seems  the  one  thing 
on  earth  of  least  value,  though  our  country’s  destiny  be 
controlled  by  an  opposing  political  party — at  this  time — 
no  word  to  embarrass  the  national  administration  comes 
from  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  W.  HAMER, 

Secretary. 
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ACTIVE  LIFE  ROLL. 

DECEASED. 

Bell,  James  S . Apr.  5,  1915 

Clay,  Richard  E . Mar.  10,  1915 

Jones,  Joshua  R . . Feb.  13,  1915 

Thomas,  Walter  C . Dec.  4,  1914 

ACTIVE  ROLL. 

DECEASED. 

Armstrong,  Theodore . .* . Jan.  5,  1915 

Balfour,  Robert  A . Feb.  11,  1915 

Bancroft,  Samuel,  Jr . . Apr.  22,  1915 

Beath,  Robert  B . Nov.  25,  1914 

Benerman,  William  M . Oct.  29,  1915 

Bird,  William  C . June  5,  1915 

Bremer,  George  W . Aug.  9,  1915 

Bromley,  Edward . . . . Sept.  2,1915 

Byers,  Cyrus  A . June  22,  1915 

Chase,  Silmon  G . Feb.  10,  1915 

Converse,  Charles  A . Aug.  5,  1915 

Darlington,  S.  P . Mar.  11,  1915 

Disston,  William . Apr.  5,  1915 

Eisenlohr,  Otto . Dec.  19,  1914 

Elkin,  John  P . Oct.  3,  1915 

Endy,  Daniel  G . Oct.  7,  1915 

Ewing,  Daniel  S . Jan.  7,  1915 

Gibb,  Joseph  S.,  M.D . Nov.  7,  1914 

Grange,  Alexander  D . Jan.  19,  1915 

Gummey,  William  T . Feb.  19,  1915 

Hamilton,  John . Apr.  9,  1915 

Hawley,  Joseph  W . May  5,  1915 

Hemsley,  Frederick . Mar.  15,  1915 

Howison,  Edward  T . Aug.  23,  1915 

Huff,  L.  B . May  5,  1915 

Irvine,  William  B . Dec.  6,  1914 

Kaiser,  Julius  A . Jan.  20,  1915 

Keim,  Joseph  R . May  7,  1915 

Kelly,  Edward  Smith . Feb.  17,  1915 

Kinsey,  John  L . Jan.  23,  1915 

Kirkbride,  George  B . May  13,  1915 

Kruger,  Charles  O . Nov.  4,  1914 

Levick,  Lewis  J . Nov.  27,  1914 

Longstreth,  William . Mar.  24,  1915 

Lyle,  Franklin  L . Feb.  14,  1915 

McCreary,  George  D . July  26,  1915 

McFadden,  H.  B . Feb.  14,  1915 
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Macfarlane,  W.  W . . . Sept.  15,  1915 

Magee,  James  R . . Nov.  3,  1914 

Marvill,  William  H . . . Jan.  13,  1915 

Massey,  Henry  V . . . . Dec.  24,  1914 

Mendinhall,  W.  G . . . . . Oct.  4,  1915 

Moore,  Lewis  W . . . Mar.  8,  191 5 

Morris,  Henry  G . . . . Jan.  19,  1915 

Morris,  John  T . . . Aug.  15,  1915 

Ormrod,  George . June  21,  1915 

Pickering,  Charles  W.,  Jr . Nov.  17,  1914 

Pomeroy,  Richard  S . . Dec.  30,  1914 

Purves,  Austin  M . Oct.  12,  1915 

Rhoads,  Joseph  R . Mar.  6,  1915 

Rowland,  William  O . May  16,  1915 

Scott,  William  M . . . Oct.  13,  1915 

Shortridge,  N.  Parker . Jan.  3,  1915 

Speakman,  William  E . May  13,  1915 

Steel,  W.  W . Nov.  14,  1914 

Taylor,  Nathan  A . Apr.  26,  1915 

Thackara,  Charles . Aug.  28,  1915 

Tilden,  Herbert  M . Sept.  22,  1915 

Tilden,  William  T . . July  29,  1915 

Warder,  Charles  B.,  M.D . Jan.  5,  1915 

Watt,  W.  C . . June  4,  1915 

Whiting,  J.  H.  C . Mar.  30,  1915 

Whitney,  George  D . Feb.  24,  1915 

Williams,  Horace  G . Oct.  21,  1915 

Wilson,  Thomas  H . ...Mar.  4,  1915 

Wood,  Andrew  G . . . Dec.  10,  1914 

Woodman,  George  B . June  8,  1915 

Wray,  Samuel  W . Oct.  7,  1915 

transferred  to  life  roll. 

Fearon,  Charles.  . . . . . :  .Apr.  14,  1915 

Knowles,  William  Gray . Dec.  11,  1914 

Porter,  Charles  A.,  Jr . Mar.  11,  1915 

Woodruff,  Clinton  Rogers . Apr.  24,  1915 

RESIGNED. 

Arrott,  William . Oct.  31,  1915 

Barnes,  John  Sellers . Oct.  12,  1915 

Brown,  Joseph  E . Oct.  31,  1915 

Clark,  Clarence  H.,  3D . Oct.  12,  1915 

Cookman,  William  H .  Oct.  31,  1915 

Deans,  John  Sterling . Oct.  31,  1915 

Dissel,  Charles . Oct.  31,1915 

Duer,  Edward  L.,  M.D . Oct.  31,  1915 
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Elwell,  Isaac.. . . . . . .Oct.  12,  1915 

French,  Samuel  H.,  30....... . Oct.  31,  1915 

Hartley,  R.  M . Oct.  12,  1915 

Hoopes,  Dawson . . . ' . Feb.  9,191s 

Horner,  Charles. . . . . . Oct.  31,1915 

Howlett,  Charles  E . . . . . . Oct.  31,  1915 

Locke,  S.  B . . . . . Oct.  31,  1915 

Longshore,  William  R.,  M.D. . . . . .Dec.  15,  1914 

Mason,  James  S.,  3d..._ . Oct.  31,  1915 

Miller,  William  Henry . Oct.  31,  1915 

Moore,  Edward  Kemp,  M.D . Oct.  31,  1915 

Peace,  William  H . . . Sept.  14,  1915 

Rex,  Walter  E . . .Oct.  31,  1915 

Risley,  J.  Norman,  M.D . Oct.  31,  1915 

Rogers,  Charles  R . . . Oct.  31,  1915 

Smith,  Irving . . . Oct.  31,1915 

Sutherland,  Hugh  B . Oct.  31,  1915 

Thomas,  J.  Frederick . .  .Oct.  31,  1915 

Thompson,  Samuel  S . ! . Oct.  31,  1915 

WlSTAR,  C.  CrESSON . Oct.  3 1,  I9I5 

DROPPED. 

Mitchell,  James  L . . . June  12,  1915 

Reeve,  Horace  D . Aug.  15,  1915 

Rex,  Alfred  C . ...June  12,  1915 

Reyburn,  William  S . June  12,  1915 

Sylvester,  Frederick . June  12,  1915 

DECLINED  TO  QUALIFY. 

Potter,  H.  A.,  Jr . . June  28,  1915 


ARMY,  NAVY  AND  CONSULAR  ROLL. 

DECEASED. 

Forsyth,  James  M.,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  Retired.  .Aug.  3,  1915 
Parker,  J.  B.,  Medical  Director,  U.  S.  N.,  Retired. . .  .Oct.  21,  1915 
Rittenhouse,  B.  Frank,  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired. . .  .Mar.  5,  1915 


RESIGNED. 

Benson,  W.  S.,  Captain,  U.  S.  N . . . Oct.  31,  1915 

Mudra,  Arthur  C.,  German  Consul . June  9,  1915 

Swift,  William,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N . Oct.  31,  1915 

DROPPED. 

Spear,  Reginald,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  N . July  13,  1915 

CLERICAL  ROLL. 

DECEASED. 

Fuller,  Horace  F . .  .Sept.  17,  1915 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 

of 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

FROM  NOVEMBER  i,  1914,  TO  OCTOBER  31,  1915. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
Cash  Balance,  November  1,  1914 . 


#4,097  88 


Receipts. 


Annual  Tax . 

Members’  House  Charges . 

Miscellaneous . 

Pepper  Fund — Interest  on  Loan . 

Sundry  charges  to  Members . 

Taxicab  charges  to  Members . 

Temporary  Increase  in  Office  Cash,  return  of 


#266,458 

488,356 

10,079 

326 

6,335 

8,444 

2,500 


5i 

40 

42 

50 

33 

H 

00 


782,500  30 


Total 


#786,598  18 


Disbursements. 


Department  wages,  supplies,  etc . 

t*. 

Ln 

4^ 

00 

Os) 

00 

90 

House  wages,  supplies,  etc . 

230,187 

96 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  Loan . 

31,692 

63 

Library  Committee . 

6,173 

86 

Pepper  Fund  Account — Books  purchased _ 

318 

21 

Sundry  charges  advanced  for  members . 

6,335 

33 

Taxes  on  League  Buildings . 

43,500 

00 

Taxicab  Companies  for  charges  to  Members. 

8,444 

14 

Temporary  Increase  in  Office  Cash . 

2,500 

00 

783,991  03 

Cash  Balance,  October  31,  1915 . 

#2,607  15 

(27) 
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CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

Cash  Balance,  November  i,  1914 .  #21,563  94 

Receipts. 

132  Entrance  Fees  at  #300 .  #39,600  00 

4  Life  Membership  Fees  at  #1,000 .  4,000  00 

-  43,600  00 

Total . . .  #65,16394 

Disbursements. 

Deposited  in  the  Sinking  Fund .  #38,600  00 

Electrical  work,  etc .  7,987  78 

Furniture,  etc .  12,822  48 

-  59>4io  26 

Cash  Balance,  October  31,  1915 .  #5,753  68 


BOND  ACCOUNT. 

Union  League  4.4  per  cent  bonds  due  March  1,  1939: 

Bonds  of  The  Union  League  outstanding  October  31,  1914  #714,000  00 
Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled  March  1,  1915  #8,000  00 
Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled  September  1, 

1915 . 10,000  00 

Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled  October  3 1, 1915  20,000  00 

-  38,000  00 

Bonds  of  The  Union  League  outstanding  October  31,  1915  #676,000  00 


SINKING  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

Balance  in  the  Sinking  Fund  October  31,  1914 .  #400  00 

Deposited  in  the  Sinking  Fund  February  1, 

1915 . #8,600  00 

Deposited  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  August  1,  1915  10,000  00 
Deposited  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  October  26, 

1915 . . . 20,000  00 

-  38,600  00 


Total .  #39,000  00 

Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled  March  1,  1915  #8,000  00 
Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled  September  1, 

1915 . 10,000  00 

Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled  October  31, 

1915 . 20,000  00 

-  38,000  00 


Balance  in  the  Sinking  Fund  October  31,  1915 


#1,000  00 
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GEORGE  S.  PEPPER  LIBRARY  TRUST  FUND. 

Invested  in  loan  to  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 

Capital  Account,  on  demand  at  four  per  cent .  $8,162  50 


GEORGE  S.  PEPPER  LIBRARY  FUND. 

Interest  received  from  the  George  S.  Pepper  Library 
Trust  Fund,  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  bequest, 
can  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Balance  October  31,  1914 .  $132  57 

Received  from  Interest  on  Loan .  326  50 

Total .  $459  07 

Expended  during  the  year .  318  21 

Balance  October  31,  1915 . $140  86 
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BALANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Assets. 


Cash  Balance,  Income  Account .  #2,607 

Cash  Balance,  Capital  Account.  .  . . .  5,753 

Deposit  for  Perpetual  Insurance .  21,141 

Accounts  due  by  Members .  38,639 

Inventories .  64,710 

Household  Furnishings .  290,586 

Library  Committee .  30,166 

Real  Estate. .  1,705,013 

George  S.  Pepper  Library  Trust  Fund,  Investment 

Account .  8,162 

Sinking  Fund  Account .  1,000 


IS 

68 

00 

25 

13 

99 

50 

12 

So 

00 


Total  Assets 


#2,167,780  32 


Liabilities. 

George  S.  Pepper  Library  Fund .  #140  86 

Bonds  of  The  Union  League .  676,000  00 

George  S.  Pepper  Library  Trust  Fund . . .  8,162  50 

Loan  from  George  S.  Pepper  Library  Trust  Fund .  8,162  50 

Balance  Account,  October  31,  1915 .  1,475,314  46 

Total  Liabilities . #2,167,780  32 


JAMES  E.  MITCHELL, 

October  31,  1915.  Treasurer. 


AUDITORS’  CERTIFICATE. 

We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  in 
accordance  with  Section  53  of  the  By-Laws,  hereby  cer¬ 
tify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1915,  and  have 
found  them  correct. 

(Signed) 

W.  HARRY  MILLER, 
FRANKLIN  M.  POTTS, 

Auditors. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE. 


October  31,  1913. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — Your  House  Committee  begs  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
I9I5: 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Restaurant  Department. 

The  dishwashing  pantry  was  entirely  remodeled  by 
placing  new  drains,  retiling  the  floor  and  side  walls  and 
installing  two  new  sanitary  dishwashing  machines.  It 
was  also  necessary  to  replace  the  entire  sewage  system 
of  the  Broad  Street  Building. 

The  bake  shop  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  former  capacity, 
and  the  floor  and  side  walls  tiled. 

New  velour  curtains  were  furnished  for  the  Reception 
Room  and  inside  curtains  for  the  windows  of  the  north 
and  south  Marble  Rooms.  Quite  a  number  of  pieces  of 
furniture  were  also  recovered.  All  this  work  was  done 
by  employees  of  The  Union  League,  thereby  saving  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

One  thousand  new  chairs  have  been  ordered  for  use 
in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  usual  Billiard,  Pool  and  Bowling  Handicap  Tour¬ 
naments  were  held  and  at  the  completion  prizes  were 
presented  to  the  winners  at  a  dinner  given  by  The 
Union  League. 

The  fourteenth  annual  tournament  of  the  National 
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Association  of  Amateur  Billiard  Players  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States  was  held  at  The  Union  League 
beginning  March  i,  1915,  and  ending  March  12,  1915. 
The  style  of  game  was  eighteen  inch,  two  shots  in  balk. 
The  event  was  a  great  success,  over  twenty-two  thousand 
spectators  attending  the  series  of  games.  The  House 
Committee  appointed  a  special  committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  event.  Frederick  S.  Hovey,  Chairman,  J.  Emory 
Soule,  J.  E.  Cope  Morton,  Frederick  A.  Dudley  and 
Joseph  W.  Cooper  composed  the  committee.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  tournament  a  dinner  was  given  the 
contestants. 

The  following  anniversaries  were  celebrated  and  recep¬ 
tions  held,  namely: 

Christmas  to  New  Year’s. 

Easter. 

Saturday  afternoon  concerts  from  November  to  May. 

Reception  to  George  P.  Morgan. 

Reception  to  Honorable  Elihu  Root. 

Reception  to  the  Orpheus  Club  and  its  Conductor,  Arthur 
D.  Woodruff. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  League  House, 
in  connection  with  which  a  reception  was  tendered  to  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  Honorable  William  Howard 
Taft. 

Your  Committee  acknowledges  having  received  for 
The  Union  League  the  following: 

Oil  painting  of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan;  presented  by 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Paris  Spang. 

Mounted  trout;  presented  by  Henry  H.  Roelofs. 

Your  Committee  desires  to  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  of  all  employees  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  efficiency  in  the  various  departments.  The 
Committee  would  especially  mention  William  F.  Homiller, 
Superintendent,  and  William  A.  Cloak,  Steward. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  House 
Committee. 


GEORGE  B.  EVANS,  Chairman. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the 

GUEST  COMMITTEE. 


October  31 ,  1915. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — Your  Guest  Committee  begs  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  number  and 
character  of  receptions  held.  On  February  20th  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  tendered  to  Mr.  George  P.  Morgan,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Membership  and  former 
Secretary  of  The  Union  League.  On  this  occasion  a 
handsome  portrait  of  Mr.  Morgan  was  presented  to  The 
Union  League  by  the  Art  Association.  Honorable 
Dimner  Beeber,  General  R.  Dale  Benson,  Mr.  George 
V.  Massey,  Honorable  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Mr.  John  W. 
Hamer  and  Honorable  George  S.  Graham  delivered  very 
interesting  addresses. 

On  March  23d  a  reception  was  tendered  to  Honorable 
Elihu  Root,  former  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York,  at  which  time  Senator  Root,  Honorable  Reed 
Smoot,  United  States  Senator  from  Utah,  and  Honor¬ 
able  George  T.  Oliver,  United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  interesting  addresses.  The  ad¬ 
dress  by  Senator  Root  was  printed  and  approximately 
four  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  President  of  The 
Union  League  presented  Senator  Root  with  a  gold  medal 
of  The  Union  League  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  American  people  and  of  his  character  as 
a  man. 
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On  March  27th  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the 
Orpheus  Club  and  its  Conductor,  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
Woodruff. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  receptions  refreshments 
were  served  to  the  members. 

On  May  nth  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  The  Union  League  house  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  attended  by  about  three  hundred 
of  the  members.  The  guest  of  honor  was  former  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Howard  Taft,  to  whom  a  reception  was 
given  in  the  Old  Cafe  immediately  before  the  dinner. 
The  dinner  was  a  brilliant  tribute  to  the  character  and 
patriotism  of  The  Union  League  as  well  as  to  its  long 
years  of  service  to  the  country  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Eloquent  speeches  were  made  by  the  President  of  The 
Union  League,  Mr.  Taft,  Mayor  Blankenburg,  Mr.  C. 
Stuart  Patterson  and  former  Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart. 

The  speeches  delivered  at  all  these  various  receptions 
are  appended  to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Guest 
Committee. 

CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER, 

Chairman. 


RECEPTION  TO 


GEORGE  P.  MORGAN 


THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  TWENTIETH 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTEEN 


THE  SONG  TO  UNCLE  GEORGE 


Written  for  the  occasion 
By  David  Pettit 

{Air:  Auld  Lang  Syne ) 

Sing,  fellow  Leaguemen,  shout  with  joy; 
Give  voice  to  keen  delight. 

Let  each  again  be  just  a  boy, 

For  this  is  Morgan  night. 

Chorus 

With  thee  allied,  we  swell  with  pride; 
Give  us  thy  hand  to  grip. 

To  us  extend,  beloved  friend, 

Right  hand  of  fellowship. 

His  keen  insight  and  sense  of  right 
Were  ever  in  accord, 

And  length  of  days  and  honest  praise 
Are  justly  his  reward. — Cho. 

At  Cedar  Creek  all  steeped  in  gore 
A  well-shod  soldier  lay; 

A  gentle  foe  snatched  off  and  wore 
Our  patriot’s  boots  away. — Cho. 

No  Palmer  lean  in  gaberdine 
Our  Pilgrim’s  way  disputes, 

Who  seeketh  still  by  mount  and  rill 
His  long-lamented  boots. — Cho. 

As  warder  of  our  sacred  gate, 

Who  held  in  trust  its  key, 

A  steadfast  arbiter  of  fate 

And  righteous  judge  was  he. — Cho. 

A  man  to  all  detraction  dumb, 

In  whom  there  is  no  guile. 

A  benediction  seems  to  come 

With  Uncle  George’s  smile. — Cho. 

Now,  Leaguemen,  up  and  take  the  cup, 
And  let  us  drink  with  wine 

To  the  gray-haired  boy  who  ties  with  joy 
This  night — to  Auld  Lang  Syne. — Cho. 


RECEPTION  TO  GEORGE  P.  MORGAN  BY  THE 
UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
FEBRUARY  20,  1915. 


To  the  Members  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — The  idea  culminating  in  the  reception 
of  February  20,  1915,  had  its  origin  in  a  conversation 
which  took  place  some  months  earlier  between  two 
members  of  The  Union  League. 

They  were  discussing  the  affection,  the  esteem,  the 
respect  almost  akin  to  reverence,  with  which  the  members 
of  this  supremely  patriotic  organization,  regard  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  still  surviving  upon  our  roll. 

This  discussion  brought  up  the  war  record  of  George 
P.  Morgan,  his  many  years  of  service,  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Membership  as  Chairman,  upon  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  as  Secretary  of  the  corporation. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as 
citizen  and  soldier,  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  eyes  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  represented  perhaps  as  much,  if  not  more  than  any 
other  man,  that  patriotic  war-time  sentiment,  which 
brought  forth  the  organization  of  The  Union  League  and 
that,  therefore,  it  might  be  most  pleasing  to  the  member¬ 
ship  to  have  his  portrait  upon  its  walls. 

It  was  well  understood  that  if  this  were  suggested  to 
Mr.  Morgan,  he  would  be  likely  to  decline  permitting 
his  name  to  come  so  prominently  before  his  fellow-mem¬ 
bers  and  it  consequently  became  a  problem,  how  such  a 
painting  could  be  obtained,  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  invite  the 
artist,  Henry  R.  Rittenberg,  to  luncheon  as  a  guest  at 
the  table,  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  others.  This  was 
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frequently  done  and  the  artist  was  thus  enabled  to  make 
a  study  of  Mr.  Morgan,  sometimes  manifestly  to  that 
gentleman’s  annoyance,  with  the  result  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  difficult  conditions,  the  artist  succeeded  in 
producing  the  admirable  likeness,  which  has  been 
presented  to  The  Union  League. 

It  became  a  question,  also,  how  best  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  the  purchase  of  this  portrait,  as  it  was 
known  that  friends  of  Mr.  Morgan,  generally,  would 
object  to  being  omitted  from  the  list  of  subscribers  and 
yet,  the  matter  remaining  somewhat  of  a  secret,  they 
might  perhaps  not  all  be  made  aware  of  the  pending 
project. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  ask  the  Art  Association  to 
purchase  the  portrait  for  presentation  to  the  League, 
reimbursement  being  by  private  contribution,  from 
friends  of  Mr.  Morgan,  so  that  any  one  desiring  to  con¬ 
tribute  would  be  enabled  to  do  so,  by  adding  to  the 
Art  Association  fund. 

It  was  thought  that  the  tendering  of  a  dinner  and 
reception  would  furnish  opportunity  to  so  present  the 
portrait,  that  this  climax  of  the  evening’s  tribute,  would 
be  kept  secret  until  the  moment  of  unveiling. 

Carrying  out  this  programme,  a  dinner  was  given, 
attended  by  the  present  officers,  members  of  the  present 
Board  and  Committee  on  Membership,  and  the  officers 
and  members  of  previous  Boards  and  Committees  on 
Membership,  who  had  served  in  the  management  with 
Mr.  Morgan.  These  guests,  in  all,  were  seventy-five 
in  number. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  after  a  few  words  of 
congratulation  from  ex-President,  C.  Stuart  Patterson — 
who  was  a  comrade  in  arms  of  the  guest  of  honor — 
President  John  Gribbel  escorted  Mr.  Morgan  to  the 
Assembly  Hall,  leading  a  procession,  which  followed  the 
banner  of  The  Union  League,  proudly  borne  by  Charles 
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F.  Crane,  a  grizzled  Civil  War  veteran  employed  by  the 
League. 

The  First  Regiment  Band  headed  the  line,  playing  the 
air,  “  Marching  through  Georgia.”  The  procession,  at 
about  8.45  p.  M.,  left  the  banquet  room  and  entered  the 
crowded  reception  hall,  which  was  so  decorated  for  the 
occasion  as  to  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  conditions  of 
1861.  The  entire  audience  rose  to  join  in  the  singing. 

The  decorations  consisted  of  a  complete  set  of  flags 
of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  namely,  those  of  the  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  together  with  the 
headquarter’s  flag  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
flag  under  which  General  Sherman  marched,  upon  his 
historic  journey  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

The  veteran  soldiers  in  the  assemblage  gave  convincing 
evidence,  that  this  gathering  together  of  the  flags,  under 
which  they  fought  to  preserve  a  united  country,  had 
reawakened  cherished  memories  in  which  they  took  most 
solemn  pride. 

As  a  background  to  the  platform,  battle  flags  and  palms 
were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  immediately  back  of  the 
speakers.  On  either  side  of  the  platform  were  lifelike 
lay  figures  (specially  prepared  for  the  occasion)  wearing  the 
uniforms  of  1861  used  by  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery  and 
Goslins’  Pennsylvania  Zouave  Regiment,  with  other 
similar  figures  wearing  uniforms  of  the  present  day. 

The  music  was  rendered  by  the  First  Regiment  Band 
in  full  military  uniform.  Ably  led  by  Malcolm  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  members  present  (nearly  1,000  voices)  joined 
heartily  in  stirring  songs  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  John 
Gribbel. 

“The  Song  to  Uncle  George”  was  then  sung. 

The  President: — Gentlemen  of  The  Union  League: 
In  this  genial  atmosphere  we  are  gathered  tonight  to 
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rejoice  in  our  inheritance.  We  are  the  heirs  of  a  band  of 
noble  men  who,  over  fifty  years  ago,  sponsored  an  organi¬ 
zation  conceived  in  patriotism  and  born  in  devotion  to 
“Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever  one  and  insepar¬ 
able.  ”  [Applause.]  They  called  that  organization  The 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

If  ever  a  band  of  men  had  a  definite,  unselfish 
purpose  in  thought  and  deed,  it  was  possessed  by 
these,  our  forefathers.  They  were  giants  in  their  day 
and  well  they  used  their  strength.  No  weaklings  they, 
nor  self-seekers.  With  them  there  was  no  “Bending  the 
pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  that  thrift  might  follow 
fawning.”  In  season  and  out  of  season  with  a  consuming 
enthusiasm,  they  did  one  thing.  They  supported  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  upheld  the 
hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  putting  down  armed  rebel¬ 
lion  against  that  flag  that  waves  over  us  tonight. 
[Applause.]  Many  stars  have  been  added,  but  not  one 
star  is  missing.  [Applause.]  Not  one  of  these,  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  The  Union  League,  ever  took  lightly  upon 
selfish  lips  the  name  of  Lincoln  to  gather  political  power 
to  himself  or  to  inflame  a  populace  against  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  Abraham  Lincoln  saved. 

The  Union  League  was  organized  for  a  high  purpose. 
The  Union  League  still  lives.  It  is  still  devoted  to  that 
purpose  [applause]  and  here  tonight  it  reaffirms  its 
allegiance  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  [Applause.]  Never 
since  the  final  victory  of  1865  has  there  been  greater  need 
of  that  allegiance. 

This,  our  beloved  League,  is  rich  in  gathered  wealth; 
that  may  be  a  danger  if  it  leads  to  neglect  of  the  League’s 
mission.  All  Republics  and  Democracies  have  decayed 
when  riches  have  not  been  put  to  the  use  of  duty.  We 
are  rich  in  traditions,  but  traditions  die  when  men  decay. 
We  are  rich  in  memories,  but  memory  haunts  like  a 
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specter  when  faithfulness  has  flown.  The  Union  League 
has  a  patriotic  conscience.  God  grant  that  down  through 
the  centuries  its  conscience  may  never  accuse  a  recreant 
membership.  [Applause.]  The  Union  League,  up  to  this 
February  20th,  1915,  has  a  rich  record  of  service.  Its 
future  life  will  be  insured  by  a  continuance  of  that  record. 
The  League  must  serve  to  live  and  The  Union  League 
renews  its  pledge  to  service. 

But,  fellow  heirs  in  this  Union  League,  I,  with  you, 
glory  tonight  in  another  department  of  the  League’s 
treasury.  It  is  rich  in  men.  Time  would  fail  me  to 
count  them  over  to  you,  but  I  present  one  to  you  who, 
in  himself,  is  the  perfection  of  the  type  we  honor.  [Pro¬ 
longed  applause.]  The  man  who,  for  four  years,  defended 
his  Country’s  Flag  on  many  a  bloody  field,  thinking 
nothing  of  his  own  life  when  his  Country’s  life  was  at 
stake.  One  who  crystallizes  in  himself  every  Union 
League  virtue.  [Applause.]  One  who  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  years  and  has  shown  no  vice  of  character  or  life. 
Gentle,  strong,  patriotic,  George  P.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan,  I  am  commissioned  by  the  membership 
of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  to  express  to  you  the 
pride  with  which  we  are  stirred  when  we  review  your 
record  of  service  to  your  country,  our  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  you  for  your  many  years  of  untiring,  efficient 
labors  in  the  work  of  the  League,  and  the  inspiration  you 
have  been  to  us  in  intelligent,  patient,  painstaking,  wise 
fidelity  to  every  duty  that  has  devolved  upon  you  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  You  are  one  of  the  live  assets  of  The 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  and,  therefore,  we  treasure 
you. 

We  rejoice  that  you  have  been  spared  to  see  the  growth 
of  the  Country  you  helped  to  save.  That  friends  without 
number  rejoice  in  your  friendship.  Above  all  else  we 
rejoice  that  in  your  going  out  and  coming  in  among  us 
you  have  as  worthily  upheld  the  standard  of  manhood  as 
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you  defended  your  Country’s  Flag  on  the  field  of  battle. 
We  rejoice  that  you  are  still  with  us.  May  your  years 
continue  that  we  may  be  still  further  blessed  by  your 
influence.  May  your  years  be  lengthened  to  still  further 
see  the  result  and  effect  of  your  labors,  and  may  God 
bless  you.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

“ America”  was  then  sung. 

The  President: — I  do  not  need  to  introduce  to  you 
gentlemen  the  first  speaker.  That  is  the  stereotyped 
phrase,  but  knowing  the  regard  in  which  you  hold  him  I 
speak  very  feelingly  when  I  say  this  speaker  needs  no 
introduction.  We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Judge  Beeber. 

Honorable  Dimner  Beeber: — Mr.  President  and 
fellow  members  of  The  Union  League:  It  is  particularly 
fitting  that  we  should  pay  our  meed  of  praise  to  the  man 
while  he  is  living.  Life,  with  all  its  accidents  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  furnishes  little  opportunity  to  those  living  with 
us  and  to  those  with  whom  we  come  in  daily  contact,  to 
show  that  feeling  of  high  regard  and  profound  esteem  that 
we  entertain  towards  them.  We  are  easily  able  to  avoid 
fulsome  flattery,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  expression 
to  no  mean  praise  in  the  presence  of  the  living  patriot 
who  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  this  great  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  whom,  tonight,  we  pay  this  tribute  as  some 
small  measure  of  the  meed  of  justice  due  to  him  because  of 
his  record,  not  only  in  the  great  war  that  preserved  the 
Union,  but  in  his  loyal  and  devoted  service  to  the  interests 
of  this  organization. 

It  is  easy,  and  it  is  customary,  to  indulge  in  panegyrics 
upon  the  men  who  have  gone  to  offer  their  lives  on  the 
altar  of  their  country;  but  when  we  stop  to  consider  what 
it  meant  to  a  man  in  the  position  of  our  friend,  when  he 
stepped  out  and  said,  “here,  my  country  is  all  I  have,”  we 
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begin  to  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  what  it  signified 
to  be  a  soldier, — a  soldier  enlisted  in  the  armies  whose 
purpose  was  to  preserve  the  National  Union. 

Your  President  has  expressed  in  the  most  happy  phrase 
that  we  meet  here  tonight  with  not  one  star  erased  from  the 
flag  representing  this  great  country;  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  a  united  country  is  because  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  like  the  guest  of  the  evening  were  willing 
to  step  forth  and  say  “here  is  all  I  have  got:  my  life 
and  all — for  the  preservation  of  this  great  Union.” 
[Applause.] 

What  does  it  mean,  my  friends — what  does  it  mean  to 
the  young  man  standing  on  the  threshold  of  life,  peering 
out  into  his  future,  to  be  called  by  the  dire  necessities  of 
his  country  to  enlist  in  the  army  fighting  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Union?  He  stands  in  the  full  flush  and 
pride  of  youth,  on  the  threshold  of  the  world  before  him — 
his  pulses  bounding  with  the  spirit  of  good  health,  his 
nerves  tingling  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  the  splendid 
combat  of  life.  He  offers  his  whole  future,  the  chance  of 
success,  the  brilliant  hopes  that  he  may  entertain  of  a 
happy  life  and  a  successful  one — the  just  pride  that  comes 
from  having  achieved  an  honorable  career, — he  bundles 
them  all  up  and  carries  them  in  his  hand  and  walks  to  the 
altar  of  his  country  and  says,  “here  I  lay  all,  all  that  I  am, 
all  that  I  hope  to  be,  on  the  altar  of  my  country,  and  if 
the  chance  of  war  snaps  the  thread  of  my  life  in  the  second 
of  a  minute,  I  give  all  I  can,  because  I  love  all  that  my 
country  represents.”  [Applause.] 

When  a  man  like  that  walks  forth  and  offers  himself  to 
sacrifice  if  needs  be,  he  takes  all  that  a  man  can  have,  all 
that  he  can  ever  hope  to  be,  and  trusts  everything  and  all, 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 

And  our  friend  tonight,  the  guest  of  this  occasion, 
belongs  to  that  happy,  patriotic,  but  fast-diminishing 
group  of  patriots  who  composed  the  armies  of  the  North. 
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He  stood  here,  as  the  war  broke  out,  a  mere  boy.  He 
was  inspired  with  the  teachings  of  the  fathers,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  he  lived,  so  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  recognizing  the  call  that  summoned  every  able- 
bodied  man  forth  to  the  defense  of  his  country.  And 
when  he  entered  that  army  he  gave  all  that  he  had,  he 
offered  every  thing  that  he  ever  hoped  to  be,  and  he 
trusted  all  to  the  Ruler  of  the  destinies  of  all  governments 
and  all  countries,  patiently,  calmly  and  patriotically 
awaiting  the  results  and  the  accidents  that  belong  and 
pertain  to  the  man  that  is  in  the  ranks. 

A  few  years  ago — and  I  have  told  this  before,  but  not  to 
such  a  large  audience, — it  was  the  happy  opportunity 
of  several  of  us  to  visit  the  spot  on  which  our  friend 
received  the  wound,  the  effects  of  which  he  has  borne 
to  this  hour.  We  stood  on  the  hill,  situated  between  two 
roads,  and  in  perfect  command  of  both  of  them,  and  we 
were  pointed  to  the  very  spot  on  which  his  gun  stood,  to 
which  he  rendered  such  faithful  service.  And  as  we  stood 
there  and  recalled  our  readings  of  history,  how  General 
John  B.  Gordon,  with  his  command  secretly  stole  around 
the  point  of  the  mountain  confronting  this  hill,  some  few 
hundred  yards  away,  in  order  that  they  might  get  around 
to  the  left  of  the  Federal  lines  at  Cedar  Creek — we  were 
thrilled  by  the  thought  that  we  stood  in  the  presence  of  a 
hero  who  stuck  fast  to  his  gun  while  the  enemy  was 
rapidly  enveloping  it.  [Applause.]  And  at  that  time, 
and  on  that  occasion,  we  had  chiseled  a  record  in  ever¬ 
lasting  marble  of  the  name  and  the  regiment  and  the 
place  he  occupied  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  planted 
it  on  the  spot  where  he  stood  when  he  received  that 
wound,  whose  effects  will  follow  him  to  his  grave.  And 
may  it  ever  be  remembered  that  George  P.  Morgan,  on 
that  occasion,  but  for  his  keen  sense  of  his  duty  as  a 
soldier,  could  have  escaped  without  the  slightest  danger, — 
had  not  his  conviction  of  his  duty  to  spike  a  gun  rendered 
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useless,  called  him  back  to  the  spot,  at  which  time  he  was 
wounded. 

And  when  George  Morgan  came  home,  he  came  like 
all  the  soldiers  came  home,  more  deeply  impressed,  more 
profoundly  convinced,  of  what  it  meant  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  and  all  through  his  life  from  that  time  down  to 
this  hour,  every  act  of  his  life  both  in  the  League  and  out 
of  it,  reflected  the  fact  that  here  was  a  man  whose  daily 
life  was  inspired,  controlled  and  conducted  by  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  American 
citizenship.  And  when  he  came  to  the  service  of  this 
League  he  came  equipped  with  the  experience  that  is 
acquired  by  every  man  who  meets  a  large  number  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  comes  in  contact  with  all  the  different 
varieties  of  citizens  presented  to  him.  He  came  inspired 
by  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  American  citizenship, 
and  he  came  with  a  spirit  touched  with  the  gentle,  the 
human  regard  for  everybody  in  the  Union,  even  those 
who  had  tried  to  get  outside — and  when  he  came  to 
serve  us  as  the  guardian  at  the  front  door  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  none  but  the  worthy  came  within  its 
portals,  he  headed  the  committee  for  many  years,  he 
exercised  a  sound  and  sane  judgment,  uninfluenced  by 
petty  spite,  uninfluenced  by  reckless  slander  and  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  undue  pressure  of  partial  friends — in  fact 
possessing  the  sane  judgment,  the  poise  of  discretion, 
that  belongs  to  a  man  of  experience,  and,  so  far  as  he 
could,  and  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  maintained 
the  traditions  of  the  organization,  and  helped,  so  far  as 
was  in  his  power,  to  maintain  the  condition  of  the  League 
as  he  found  it,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  he  transmitted 
it  to  his  successors  in  the  same,  if  not  a  better  condition 
than  that  in  which  it  was  when  it  was  handed  to  him. 

And  now,  in  closing,  my  friends,  we  are  tendering  a 
compliment  to  a  living  man.  We  are  doing  what  is,  per¬ 
haps,  to  some  extent,  an  unusual  thing.  We  are  giving 
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open  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  service  of  a 
man,  our  friend,  our  fellow  citizen,  our  neighbor,  that  we 
want  every  member  of  the  League,  and  the  whole  outside 
world  to  know  that  in  George  P.  Morgan  we  have  a  citizen 
whose  virtues  have  been  tested  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties, 
and  in  every  hour  and  every  minute  of  his  service  to  his 
country  and  to  this  organization  he  has  always  rung  true. 
[Applause.] 

“The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom”  was  then  sung. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  those  are  rare  and 
memorable  occasions  upon  which  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to  the  next  speaker.  You  will  all,  I  am  sure, 
appreciate  what  it  means,  when  I  say  to  you  that  you  are 
to  listen  to  the  next  speaker  on  such  a  subject  as  he  has. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  General  R. 
Dale  Benson  to  speak  on  George  P.  Morgan.  [Applause 
and  cheers.] 

General  R.  Dale  Benson: — Mr.  President,  and  our 
guest,  fellow-members  of  the  League: 

“Patriotism  must  be  founded  on  great  principles  and 
supported  by  great  virtues” and  is  familiarly  defined  as  the 
“Quality  of  being  Patriotic.”  Quoting  from  Cowper. 

“Patriots  have  toiled  in  their  Country's  Cause,  Bled 
Nobly;  and  their  deeds  as  they  deserve  receive  proud 
recompense.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehensively  define  patriotism 
to  the  American  Citizen  or  to  find  a  better  exemplar  of 
such  definition  than  in  the  honored  soldier  guest  of  the 
evening.  He  requires  no  decoration  of  gold  or  bronze 
medals  upon  his  breast  to  mark  him  as  a  patriot,  for  upon 
his  person  he  has  borne  for  half  a  century,  the  indelible 
mark,  without  a  murmur  or  complaint,  of  his  military 
prowess  and  the  indication  of  his  gallantry  in  action  in 
the  face  of  the  attack  by  the  enemies  of  his  Country. 
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We  honor  our  fellow  citizen  and  comrade,  George  P. 
Morgan,  for  his  “deeds  as  they  deserve  receive  proud 
recompense.” 

What  is  this  institution  that  would  honor  our  guest: — 
The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Not  a  mere  organization  of  gentlemen  to  secure  club 
privileges,  but  an  organization  founded  on  patriotism  to 
cultivate  love  of  Country  and  instill  patriotic  motives 
into  its  membership. 

Founded  on  this  high  plane  in  the  midst  of  a  great  Civil 
and  Fratricidal  War  to  combat  disloyalty  and  sustain  the 
Government  and  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
of  the  States. 

It  exacted  in  its  Charter  no  other  qualifications  for 
membership  than  the  Oath  of  Loyalty  to  the  Government, 
and  with  this  great  motive  and  worthy  object  in  view,  it 
has  for  half  a  century  stood  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
in  its  allegiance  and  true  to  the  principles  of  its  Founders 
and  has  never  faltered  or  wavered  in  its  proud  record. 

It  aligned  itself  with  that  great  political  party  that 
elected  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States;  the  party  that  successfully  sustained  his  adminis¬ 
tration  as  it  combated  and  conquered  the  enemies  that 
attempted  and  would  dissolve  the  Government. 

The  party  that  legislated  this  Country  into  its  era  of 
great  prosperity  and  growth;  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  of 
other  nations  and  made  it  a  world  power,  commanding  the 
respect  of  all  nations. 

The  Union  League  demonstrated  its  loyalty^  when  the 
Government  was  apparently  sorely  pressed  for  men,  by 
the  losses  in  war,  and  sent  its  formidable  quota  of  men, 
organized  and  fully  equipped  at  its  own  expense,  and  this 
at  an  opportune  time  and  crisis. 

It  has  never  faltered  in  its  allegiance  but  has  arisen  to 
support  in  every  emergency  that  has  occurred  in  our 
national  affairs,  prompt  to  exercise  its  influence  and  power 
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in  support  of  the  Government,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
formidable  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  basic  standard 
of  our  national  currency,  which,  had  it  been  successful, 
might  have  become  a  severe  menace  to  our  commercial 
and  financial  interest,  as  to  their  relation  with  other 
nations. 

The  management  of  the  League  has  been  of  the  very 
highest  order  and  character.  Scan,  if  you  will,  its  list  of 
Executive  Officers  and  Directors,  and  you  will  find  in 
same  many  of  our  most  prominent  citizens,  of  the  highest 
commercial  and  professional  reputation;  men  distin¬ 
guished  for  business  acumen  and  social  position  in  our 
city  and  commonwealth.  Their  services  have  been  freely 
given,  for  the  interest  and  honor  of  this  institution,  that  its 
traditions,  prestige  and  history  should  be  preserved — these 
services  could  not  have  been  purchased. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  The  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  in  its  unique  position  has  attained  an  envi¬ 
able  national  reputation,  that  it  is  considered  an  honor 
to  be  recorded  upon  its  roll  of  members,  this  as  attested 
by  its  unusually  large  waiting  list,  where  applicants  are 
willing  to  wait  for  years  to  enter. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  editorial  in  one  of  the  leading 
daily  papers  of  our  city,  “Administrations  of  the  League 
come  and  go,  but  the  peace  of  the  old  Comradeship  in  its 
Amor  Patriae  goes  on  unbroken.”  [Applause.] 

It  has  always  been  the  Mecca  for  the  statesman  and  the 
patriot,  and  its  welcome  to  such,  with  its  generous  open- 
handed  hospitality,  has  added  to  the  reputation  of  this 
Great  American  City,  the  birthplace  of  the  nation,  where 
men  were  declared  to  be  free  and  equal. 

If  I  have  briefly  and  correctly  described  The  Union 
League,  it  will  not  occasion  any  surprise,  that  on  October 
1 8,  1884,  our  guest  of  this  evening  was  made,  upon  his 
application,  a  member  of  this  time-honored  institution, 
and  during  his  entire  membership  has  ever  been  the 
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exponent  of  its  loyal  purposes  and  a  steadfast  and  earnest 
adherent  to  its  principles.  [Applause.] 

No  one  can  question  his  loyalty  to  the  Government 
or  to  the  principles  and  the  purposes  of  The  Union 
League. 

To  the  latter  he  has  always  responded  promptly  to 
every  call  for  duty,  whether  as  the  efficient  and  acceptable 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  standing  on 
guard  at  the  portals  of  our  Home,  or  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  counselor  and  adviser  in  the  management  of 
our  affairs,  or  as  its  faithful  and  efficient  Secretary. 

His  loyalty  has  been  a  conspicuous  characteristic  in  his 
life,  in  every  phase  and  duty  that  has  come  to  him,  whether 
to  his  commercial  associates,  his  host  of  friends  or  the 
political  party  of  his  choice. 

May  I  be  permitted  before  I  sit  down,  after  nearly  half 
a  century  of  membership  in  The  Union  League  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  speak  a  word  to  my  fellow  members,  especially 
those  that  have  become  associated  with  us  in  recent 
years,  and  upon  whom  in  the  course  of  time  will  fall  the 
management  of  this  grand  old  institution,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  perpetuated  in  its  traditions  and  its 
prestige,  as  long  as  the  Government  of  our  beloved 
Country  shall  stand. 

If  your  loyalty  shall  abide,  be  careful  and  consider  the 
member  you  will  call  to  the  President’s  Chair,  and  his 
associates  in  the  Board  of  Directors;  do  not  attempt  to 
divert  The  Union  League  into  a  social  club,  a  commercial 
or  political  club,  keep  it  in  its  unique  and  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  three  as  today.  [Applause.] 

And  now,  Comrade  George  P.  Morgan,  “ Uncle  George,” 
“ Brother  George”  [Applause  and  cheers]  as  we  love  to 
call  you,  we  are  delighted  to  have  had  the  privilege 
extended  that  we  might  honor  you  as  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
your  record  as  a  soldier  and  as  our  trusted  friend. 

May  you  be  long  spared  to  your  family,  your  associates 
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and  friends,  and  the  good  old  institution  that  honors  you 
tonight.  [Applause.] 

“Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp”  was  then  sung. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  I  said  The  Union 
League  was  rich  in  men,  and  as  a  proof  of  that  fact — and 
no  stronger  proof  can  be,  I  submit  to  you — I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  listen  to  another  veteran,  Mr.  George  V. 
Massey,  speak  on  Comrade  George  P.  Morgan.  [Pro¬ 
longed  applause  and  cheers.] 

Mr.  George  V.  Massey: — Mr.  President,  honored 
guest  and  fellow  members  of  The  Union  League  of  Phila¬ 
delphia:  It  has  already  been  observed,  and  quite  appro¬ 
priately  too,  that  this  is  eminently  a  unique  and  excep¬ 
tional  occasion.  But  while  it  is  unique  and  exceptional, 
I  dare  to  say,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, — considering  its 
antecedents, — need  make  neither  apology  nor  excuse,  nor 
seek  to  find  justification  for  honoring  one  of  its  members 
who  wore  the  blue  in  the  service  of  his  country.  [Applause 
and  cheers.] 

Begotten  and  founded,  as  this  institution  was,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  great  patriotic  impulse,  how  could  it 
be  consistent  therewith,  or  how  could  it  be  compatible 
with  its  conscientious  duty,  if  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
with  an  opportunity  to  recognize  and  honor, — as  he  is 
recognized  and  honored  tonight — it  would  fail  to  honor 
such  a  comrade  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  such  a  comrade 
and  member  of  this  League  as  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
principal  guest  of  the  evening.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

I  remember,  very  well  remember,  the  inspiration  that 
was  occasioned  by  the  foundation  of  The  Union  League. 
I  remember  the  gladness  that  came  to  the  depressed  hearts 
of  the  loyal  and  anxious  American  citizens,  in  that  trying 
hour,  when  our  country  was  in  the  gravest  peril.  I  keenly 
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remember  the  hope,  assurance  and  satisfaction  engendered 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  number — not  large  originally,  but 
what  they  lacked  in  numbers  they  made  up  in  personal 
qualifications  and  in  character — had  established  this 
Union  League,  and  when  it  had  become  generally  known 
throughout  the  country  that  a  band  of  patriotic  citizens 
in  the  good  old  city  of  Philadelphia,  birthplace  of  our 
liberty,  and  the  cradle  in  which  it  was  nursed,  had  banded 
together  for  no  other  purpose  than  in  that  hour  of  trial  to 
support  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  that  saviour  of  his  country,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
[Applause  and  cheers.] 

Like  an  electric  spark  it  touched  the  great  heart  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  well  worth  while,  sometimes,  my 
friends,  to  look  backwards,  to  get  a  promise  for  the  future. 
Well,  we  can  look  back  and  trace,  in  the  annals  of  history, 
events  as  they  have  transpired.  Then  may  we  the  better 
note  and  consider  what  we  will  remember  ourselves,  and 
what  we  will  find  in  the  pages  of  history,  to  give  us  hope 
and  courage  for  the  future. 

So  it  is  that  tonight,  in  thus  honoring  our  friend  and 
comrade,  The  Union  League  lives  up  to  its  principles,  acts 
consistently  with  its  antecedents,  and  honors  itself  and  its 
membership,  Mr.  President,  in  honoring  him.  [Applause.] 

It  is  worth  while  looking  backward  to  recall  the  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  while  in  its  inception  the  body  of  men  who 
first  gathered  informally  to  establish  this  great  institution, 
called  themselves  a  “club” — the  “Union  Club” — yet, 
my  fellow  members,  considering  what  they  aimed  at,  and 
what  they  hoped  to  achieve,  as  the  logical  fruits  of  the 
patriotic  impulse  that  inspired  their  assembling  together 
it  only  just  took  six  weeks  for  them  to  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  word  “club”  had  properly  no  place  in  the 
title  of  “The  Union  League.”  [Applause.] 

[A  voice:  “Hear,  hear.”] 

And  in  just  six  weeks  such  definite  and  rapid  progress 
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was  made  in  that  respect,  that  when  they  came  to  formu¬ 
late  the  articles  of  association,  that  were  afterwards,  in 
turn,  embodied  in  their  charter,  they  found  no  other 
term  adequate  to  the  occasion,  or  fitting  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  or  the  aim  they  hoped  to  achieve,  but  the 
word  “league.”  That  is  not  a  club;  it  is  an  alliance. 
And  it  is  an  alliance  not  only  defensive,  but  it  is  an  alliance 
that  is  offensive.  It  is  not  only  an  alliance  that  is  aggres¬ 
sive,  but  it  is  an  alliance  that  is  conservative — and  hence 
it  was  they  readily  found  that  the  word  “club”  in  the 
title,  did  not  at  all  adequately  signify  and  indicate  what 
was  the  inspiration  of  that  movement,  and  the  results 
it  contemplated. 

I  look  back  also,  and  remember  that  this  Union  League 
was  formed  at  a  time  when  we  were  in  the  gravest  depres¬ 
sion.  I  well  remember  how  in  November  of  1862  every 
loyal  citizen  felt  the  keenest  apprehension  of  what  was  to 
be  the  ultimate  denouement  of  the  condition  then  existing. 

The  Empire  State  had  just  been  carried  at  the  preceding 
election,  by  the  election  of  Seymour,  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernor.  This  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
keystone  of  the  arch,  was  barely  saved;  and  there  was  a 
condition  of  general  depression,  sadness  and  uncertainty, 
and  of  gloom  as  to  the  future,  and  it  was  under  those  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  worthy  men  who  founded  this  institution, 
and  whose  memories  we  will  always  revere,  inspired  by 
genuine  patriotic  impulse,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
patriotic  duty,  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  this  institution 
has  now  become,  and  which  made  the  most  marvelous 
achievements  possibly  capable  of  accomplishment,  during 
the  Civil  War. 

As  has  just  been  said,  and  very  properly  said,  by  my 
friend  General  Benson,  whom  we  all  love  and  honor,  “It 
is  an  honor  to  be  a  member  of  The  Union  League.”  It 
is  indeed  an  honor,  and  a  great  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
The  Union  League.  But  it  is  only  honorable  to  be  a 
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member  of  The  Union  League  so  long  as  The  Union 
League  shall  maintain  its  high  standard,  and  live  up  to  its 
promises  and  its  professions. 

[Applause  and  cheers.] 

Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  but  principles  and 
rights  are  eternal.  [Applause.] 

And  just  as  soon  as  you  lose  sight  of  principle,  as  soon 
as  you  too  lightly  regard  the  right,  as  soon  as  you  under¬ 
take  to  create  a  different  atmosphere,  and  a  different 
condition  than  that  which  ought  to  govern,  and  to  be 
found  in  this  great  institution,  just  so  soon  will  it  begin 
to  deteriorate,  and  just  so  soon  will  its  great  and  healthy 
influence  be  affected  and  diminished  accordingly.  [Ap¬ 
plause  and  cheers.] 

Why,  my  fellow  members  of  The  Union  League,  this  is 
a  club,  of  course,  and  a  magnificent  club.  I  do  not  know 
where  you  can  find  its  superior  on  either  side  the  ocean. 
It  has  all  the  equipment,  appliances,  and  conveniences 
that  attain  to  the  comfort  of  its  membership.  It  has 
everything  that  you  want,  or  need,  and  more.  But  if 
that  was  all  there  was  of  it,  and  all  there  was  to  it,  tell 
me,  if  you  please,  what  would  be  its  potentiality  of 
influence?  It  is  that,  I  know;  but  it  is  above  and  beyond 
that.  It  is  an  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  future  as  it  was  an  alliance  in  the  past  to 
preserve  the  Federal  Union.  [Applause.] 

[A  voice:  “Good.”] 

Now  I  realize  that  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  fear  I  am 
trespassing  too  long  on  the  time  and  your  patience, 
particularly  as  I  have  not  prepared  any  set  speech  and  am 
only  stating  in  a  somewhat  rambling  way  the  sentiments 
induced  by  the  occasion,  but  I  beg  you,  my  fellow  mem¬ 
bers,  do  not  lose  sight,  for  a  minute,  of  the  impulse  that 
created  this  institution,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
whereon  it  is  founded. 

[A  voice:  “Hear,  hear.”] 
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Let  us  preserve  it;  let  us  cultivate  it;  let  us  enjoy  it 
and  let  us  increase  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  We  have 
been  through  bad  times;  we  have  had  dark  days:  but 
from  its  inception  The  Union  League  has  responded 
vigorously  and  efficiently  under  the  most  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  But  I  beg  you  to  believe,  my  fellow  members, 
that  we  are  not  through  yet.  We  are  not  through  yet. 
Just  as  long  as  there  is  a  government  of  law  and  order  to 
maintain,  there  is  a  duty  and  a  mission  for  The  Union 
League. 

[Applause.] 

[A  voice:  “Hear,  hear/’] 

Just  as  long  as  the  rights  of  men,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
personal  freedom  under  the  law,  are  to  be  preserved  and 
protected,  just  so  long  is  there  a  high  mission  for  The 
Union  League.  But  the  preservation  of  human  liberty, 
the  right  of  the  American  citizen,  in  all  that  it  involves, 
necessarily  has  its  proper  limitation.  Its  limitation  is 
liberty,  not  of  unbridled  license,  but  liberty  under  and 
subject  to  the  law,  organic  and  statutory,  properly 
enacted.  So  it  is  that  in  all  these  years,  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  Government  to  this  moment,  that  marvelous 
.  conception,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — which 
I  believe  to  have  been  far  more  comprehensive  and  ade¬ 
quate  in  its  scope  and  effect  than  its  authors  contemplated 
— has  been  revered  and  preserved,  and  must  be  zealously 
respected  and  maintained  unimpaired  in  the  future. 

[Applause  and  cheers.] 

But  our  comrade  of  the  evening,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is 
a  plain,  simple  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  wears 
no  royal  crown,  nor  royal  purple.  But  he  wears  a  coronet 
that  is  brighter  than  them  all:  he  wears  the  coronet  of  an 
American  citizen,  a  free  citizen,  who,  under  our  Consti¬ 
tution,  is  sovereign  in  his  own  right.  Let  us  preserve 
that  sovereignty. 

[Applause  and  cheers.] 
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And  so,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted — and  on 
behalf  of  the  membership  of  The  Union  League  to  address 
directly  our  dear  comrade  and  friend,  honored  and 
beloved  member  of  The  Union  League,  and  honored 
guest  of  tonight — I  am  quite  sure  that  I  voice  the  unani¬ 
mous  sentiment  of  every  member  here  gathered,  in 
wishing  you,  sir,  as  the  shadows  lengthen,  and  as  you  go 
on  down  the  road  toward  the  sunset,  unbroken  enjoyment 
of  that  delightful  comfort  and  peace,  that  is  the  rightful 
heritage  of  one  who  has  efficiently  and  conscientiously 
discharged  every  obligation  and  duty.  And  may  I  also 
indulge  the  hope,  my  dear  comrade,  that  when  you  reach 
the  end  of  the  journey,  and  the  last  “taps”  shall  be 
sounded,  there  shall  be  a  contemporaneous  reveille,  that 
shall  awaken  you  to  that  glorious  and  beauteous  morning 
that  has  no  eventide — eternally  bright  and  radiant  with 
the  effulgent  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

[Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.] 

The  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  was  then  sung. 

The  President: — I  call  upon  you  to  witness  how  there 
has  rung  through  every  speech  that  has  been  delivered 
here  tonight,  that  word  “duty.” 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  about  to 
listen  to  a  man  who  has  discharged  every  duty  that  ever 
devolved  upon  him — and  they  have  been  various — with 
credit  to  himself,  credit  to  the  stock  he  came  from,  and 
credit  to  The  Union  League. 

We  are  to  listen  to  Governor  Stuart. 

Honorable  Edwin  S.  Stuart: — Mr.  President,  and 
members  of  The  Union  League.  When  I  received  the 
very  kind  invitation  from  your  President  to  say  a  few 
words  tonight,  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  would  have 
declined  if  it  had  not  been  just  the  occasion  that  it  is. 
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If  I  had  known  I  was  to  follow  such  an  eloquent  address 
as  that  just  delivered,  I  think  I  would  have  certainly 
declined. 

The  Union  League,  as  has  been  said  so  many  times 
before,  was  organized  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  And  tonight  we  are  having  this  patriotic 
meeting  as  a  tribute  of  affection  and  regard  for  George 
P.  Morgan  [applause],  as  a  recognition  of  the  faithful 
service  he  has  rendered  to  The  Union  League;  a  tribute 
to  him  as  a  type  of  the  American  volunteer  soldier  for 
which  this  League  must  forever  stand  if  we  expect  or 
hope  it  to  survive,  and  be  able  to  hand  it  down  to  our 
successors  with  its  record  untarnished. 

I  know  that  sometimes  we  are  told  that  we  must  not 
talk  politics,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  tonight.  We 
are  told  we  must  not  talk  about  the  organization  of  our 
party,  and  that  we  must  not  talk  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  Republican.  Would  we  ever  have  had  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Republican  Party? 
[Applause  and  cheers.] 

While  it  is  true  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  The 
Union  League,  there  were  some  patriotic  Democrats 
whose  names  appear  upon  the  roll  of  membership,  but 
there  was  no  place  else  for  a  man  to  go  who  wanted  to 
uphold  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  except  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  Party.  [Applause.] 

They  tell  us  that  The  Union  League  is  not  a  political 
organization.  There  is  a  difference  between  political  and 
politicians — I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  about  the 
use  of  the  word  “politician.”  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
this  Union  League  was  never  organized  to  advance  the 
personal  interests  or  ambitions  of  any  of  its  members, 
either  in  politics,  in  business,  or  in  any  profession.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

[A  voice:  “Right.  Right.”] 

I  have  always,  myself,  been  a  partisan,  yet  I  have  never 
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seen  the  Republican  Party  defeated  in  a  national  election 
except  with  the  assistance  of  those  who  did  not  believe 
any  more  in  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  than  I 
do.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  do  not  want  politics,  in  the  sense  of  politics,  in  this 
patriotic  organization.  In  so  far  as  my  individual  voice 
is  concerned,  and  what  little  influence  I  may  have,  will 
always  be  exerted  against  this  Union  League  interfering 
in  State  or  Municipal  politics.  [Applause.] 

[A  voice:  “Right.”] 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  it  was  more  necessary  for  rational,  whole¬ 
some,  decent,  national  policies,  or  politics,  than  there  is  at 
the  present  time.  And  if  we  wish  to  elect  the  next  presi¬ 
dent  we  must  all  fight  in  the  same  army,  under  the  same 
leaders,  or  the  enemy  will  again  slip  in. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  Republican  Party  may  have  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  strong  policies,  and  wise,  unselfish, 
patriotic  leaders,  under  whose  banner  we  can  all  march, 
for  the  principles  for  which  Lincoln  died, — for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  the  party  who 
knew  how  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Republic 
and  the  American  people.  [Applause.] 

I  remember  hearing  the  man  who  presides  here  tonight 
as  President  of  The  Union  League,  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board, — we  were  talking  about  further  additions 
to  our  building — say,  “Yes,  my  friends,  let  us  build — 
but  let  us  build  upon  patriotism,  upon  sentiment,  and 
upon  that  arch  upon  which  the  perpetuity  of  this  great 
Union  League  must  forever  stand.”  [Applause.] 

We  are  often  told  that  we  should  not  depend  on  senti¬ 
ment,  but,  my  friends,  in  maintaining  an  organization  of 
this  character  we  must  have  sentiment  if  we  wish  to 
perpetuate  it.  We  cannot  survive  on  the  sentiment  that 
now  exists  after  the  present  generation  has  passed  away. 
We  must  do  something  new  to  teach  those  who  follow  us 
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that  the  only  way  to  insure  the  future  usefulness  of  The 
Union  League  is  to  respect  its  history  and  traditions  as 
handed  down  by  the  founders. 

What  was  it  that  inspired  the  men  who  founded  this 
organization  to  get  together?  Why,  it  was  sentiment. 
What  was  it  that  inspired  men  like  George  P.  Morgan 
to  leave  their  homes  and  family,  and  enlist  under  the  flag 
that  was  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 
What  was  it  that  inspired  the  mechanic  to  leave  his  lathe, 
the  farmer  his  plow,  the  clerk  the  counting  house,  and 
rush  with  one  mad  rush  to  the  aid  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
under  that  great,  great,  old  rallying  cry,  “We  are  coming, 
Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  strong.” 
[Applause.]  Why  it  was  sentiment,  gentlemen. 

In  the  extreme  southern  end  of  our  State,  close  to  the 
Maryland  line,  is  the  quiet  little  town  of  Gettysburg, 
known  to  very  few  at  the  time  The  Union  League  was 
founded,  but  now  of  all  places  made  historic  and  immortal 
by  heroic  deeds,  there  is  none  towards  which  the  patriot 
turns  with  greater  reverence  or  interest  than  Gettysburg. 
Here  it  was  that  the  flower  of  the  North  and  South  met 
in  battle  array;  here  it  was  that  the  waves  of  Rebellion 
broke  and  fell  before  the  stern  and  unyielding  bravery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  receded,  never  to  return; 
here  is  found  the  story  of  courage,  of  bravery  and  of 
fortitude,  the  like  of  which  will  ever  remain  unequaled. 
To  this  spot,  all  men  who  admire  these  qualities  turn  with 
increasing  love  and  admiration.  Upon  this  field  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  erected  the  most  beautiful 
memorial  upon  any  battlefield  in  the  world.  Around  and 
about  the  base  of  this  magnificent  tribute,  in  letters  of 
enduring  bronze  which  will  proclaim  the  story  of  bravery 
and  of  suffering  to  the  utmost  limit  of  time,  is  found  the 
name  of  every  soldier  belonging  to  Pennsylvania  regi¬ 
ments  and  commands,  whether  officer  or  private,  whether 
living  or  dead,  who  was  here  in  defense  of  his  country. 
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This  imperishable  memorial  represents,  not  alone  the 
individual  who  was  illustrious,  but  every  soldier  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  no  matter  how  humble  his  rank,  who  took  part  in 
the  name  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  one  great  struggle 
of  the  war  decided  on  Northern  soil. 

George  P.  Morgan  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  a  member  of  the  Commission  upon  which 
rested  the  responsibility  for  the  erection  of  this  memorial, 
and  was  selected  by  his  comrades  as  the  Secretary  of  that 
Commission. 

I  have  had  for  a  long  while  a  thought  that  this  genera¬ 
tion  ought  to  do  something  in  order  that  our  successors 
should  understand  and  appreciate  what  The  Union  League 
stands  for.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  patriotic  feeling 
that  exists  here  tonight  we  should  have  somewhere  in 
The  Union  League  house  a  memorial  room  where  could  be 
collected  and  displayed  all  the  memorials  we  have  in 
reference  to  our  early  history  and  traditions.  In  the 
center  of  this  room  I  would  erect  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  a  boy  I  remember  a  small,  modest  picture 
that  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind.  It  hung  on 
the  walls  of  my  home,  having  been  placed  there  by  my 
mother  who  was  an  ardent  abolitionist.  It  was  the  death¬ 
bed  scene  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Around  the  bed  were 
gathered  his  family,  Charles  Sumner,  members  of  the 
cabinet,  General  Barnes,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  stood  near  the  head  of  the  bed. 
Sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  man  whose  face  was 
easily  recognized  by  everybody  as  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  War,  a  man  without  much  senti¬ 
ment  or  emotion,  but  a  great  patriot  and  one  of  the  strong 
men  of  those  stirring  times.  When  Dr.  Stone,  the  family 
physician,  announced  to  those  present  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  had  passed  away,  Stanton,  filled 
with  emotion  and  bowed  down  with  grief,  remarked, 
“Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.”  On  the  base  of  the  statue 
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of  Lincoln  to  which  I  have  referred  I  would  place  those 
prophetic  words,  “Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.”  Upon 
the  panels  on  the  walls  of  this  memorial  room  I  would 
reproduce  Lincoln’s  address  at  Gettysburg,  quotations 
from  the  address  made  when  he  raised  the  flag  on  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  be  inaugurated  President,  and  such  other  patriotic 
inscriptions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  should  select.  I 
would  then  place  in  letters  of  enduring  bronze  around  and 
about  this  room  the  names  of  every  member  of  The 
Union  League  who  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  republic, 
and  who  had  an  honorable  discharge,  and  went  to  the 
aid  of  his  country  in  the  great  rebellion  of  1861-1865.  So 
that  when  all  those  represented  by  such  members  as 
George  P.  Morgan  have  passed  away  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  in  The  Union  League  house  to  show  that  while  some 
of  them  still  lived  we  recognized  the  patriotism  and  valor 
of  the  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

To  have  fought  as  George  P.  Morgan  fought,  to  have 
suffered  ever  since  as  he  has,  was  worth  the  sacrifice  he 
made  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  know 
that  every  man  in  this  room  tonight  is  here  out  of  patriotic 
impulses,  out  of  regard  and  respect  for  the  guest  of  the 
evening  not  only  as  a  type  of  the  American  volunteer 
soldier  that  we  all  honor,  but  above  and  beyond  every¬ 
thing  else,  we  are  here  to  do  honor  to  George  P.  Morgan, 
the  man.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

“When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home”  was  then  sung. 

The  President: — As  a  further  proof,  gentlemen,  of  the 
fact  that  this  Union  League  is  rich  in  men,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  listen  now  to  one  of  the  younger  men — the  man 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Morgan  as  secretary  of  The  Union 
League,  who  tells  me  that  he  has  a  message  for  us — Mr. 
Hamer.  [Applause.] 
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Mr.  John  W.  Hamer: — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

This  great  assemblage  in  honor  of  our  much  beloved 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  carnival  of  patriotism  and 
good  fellowship.  It  is  an  inspiring  occasion  when  we 
strive  to  live  up  to  the  motto  of  The  Union  League, 
“Love  of  Country  Leads.” 

Our  guest  of  honor  is  too  modest  a  man  to  permit  me  to 
speak  of  him  as  I  would.  In  admiring  deference,  therefore, 
to  a  point  of  view,  so  rare,  I  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
directly  speaking  of  the  kindly  gentleman  we  are  gathered 
here  to  honor,  and  confine  myself  to  our  conception  of  the 
sentiment  he  represents. 

At  Mr.  Morgan’s  wish  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
as  his  successor.  I  have  filled  the  place  as  best  I  could, 
but  am  happy  in  the  belief,  it  has  not  been  to  your  dissatis¬ 
faction.  [Applause.]  It  is  with  no  affectation  of  humility, 
therefore,  that  I  say  I  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Morgan’s 
resignation  as  a  calamity  to  The  Union  League,  for  in 
his  connection  with  the  secretary’s  office  there  was  a 
patriotic  sentiment  which  never  can  appear  again. 

To  us,  Mr.  Morgan  as  secretary,  represented  the 
solemn  patriotism  of  the  dark  days  of  1861.  There  are 
others  here  who  served  their  country  with  similar  devotion. 
They  are  entitled  to  an  equal  measure  of  our  regard,  our 
respect,  our  gratitude,  but,  as  secretary,  his  has  been  the 
figure  which  brought  most  vividly  before  our  eyes,  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  of  that  trying  period,  which  marked 
the  founding  of  The  Union  League. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  one  of  the  few  survivors,  very,  very  few; 
the  surviving  veterans,  the  men  who — led  by  love  of 
country — ventured  all,  in  our  behalf. 

As  Mr.  Morgan  comes  before  us,  bearing  the  honorable 
scars  of  Cedar  Creek,  he  represents  to  us,  a  living  symbol, 
of  that  band  of  patriots,  whose  ranks  are  thinning  year 
by  year,  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  [Applause.] 
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Think  what  might  have  been  the  condition  of  this  great 
country  if  these  men  had  faltered.  Why  is  this  country 
now  so  great  and  glorious  ?  Simply  because  these  men  did 
not  falter. 

The  English  tongue  can  speak  no  word  too  strong,  to 
signify  the  weight  of  obligation,  toward  these  saviours  of 
the  Union,  resting  upon  their  fellow  countrymen,  both 
North  and  South. 

When  we  approach  that  noble  sentiment  embraced  in 
the  inspiring  motto  of  this  great  organization,  words 
become  too  feeble  a  conveyance  for  our  thoughts.  That 
glorious  motto — “Love  of  Country  Leads” — furnishes 
the  reason  for  The  Union  League. 

We  regard  our  few  remaining  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War  as  the  exponents,  the  living  embodiment  of  that 
glorious  motto.  How  then  may  its  glowing  patriotism 
be  impressed  upon  succeeding  generations  in  this  Union 
League?  By  preserving  for  them  here  a  constant  re¬ 
minder,  a  speaking  likeness,  of  that  soldier  and  patriot 
who  has  been  always  led  by  love  of  country,  and  who, 
tonight,  is  happily  our  guest  of  honor. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  chosen  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Art  Association,  Mr.  Stotesbury,  is  absent. 
I  speak  tonight  merely  as  his  substitute.  In  so  doing  I 
succeed  to  a  very  great  honor,  for  on  behalf  of  the  Art 
Association  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  this  portrait  of  our  veteran  soldier 
and  beloved  friend. 

[Portrait  unveiled  by  drawing  aside  the  flag  under 
which  it  had  been  concealed.] 

[Members  arise  amid  applause  and  cheers.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  a  matter  of  business  is 
before  you.  Rather  than  hold  this  for  the  action  of  the 
Board,  I  propose  to  submit  it  to  you  in  committee  of  the 
whole. 
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All  who  are  in  favor  of  accepting  this  gift  from  the 
Art  Association,  say  aye. 

[Members  vote  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.] 

The  President: — Mr.  Hamer,  on  behalf  of  The  Union 
League,  sir,  I  accept  with  very  great  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction,  for  the  League,  this  beautiful  gift  of  Comrade 
George  P.  Morgan’s  portrait. 

Gentlemen,  before  presenting  this  blessed,  honored 
guest  of  the  evening,  I  have  a  speech  that  he  ought  to  make, 
that  is  in  his  heart,  but  he  will  not  make  it,  and  therefore 
I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty,  even  with  him,  and  make 
this  speech  for  him.  Listen. 

Who  says  that  I  am  growing  old?  '• 

Why  bless  your  bloomin’  eyes, 

’Tis  many  a  year  ’fore  I  shall  see 
My  mansion  in  the  skies. 

What  if  I  am  a  veteran 

And  did  my  best?  You  bet 
You  may  as  well  just  understand 
There’s  life  in  the  old  man  yet! 

The  almanac?  Oh,  cut  that  out! 

It  keeps  the  dates  all  right; 

But  age  don’t  count  by  years,  you  know, 

No,  not  by  a  nameless  sight. 

And  when  you  fellows  size  me  up, 

And  talk  around,  you  bet 
You’ll  quite  admit,  without  dissent, 

There’s  life  in  the  old  man  yet! 

What’s  fifty  years?  Why  bless  your  soul! 

It  seems  but  yesterday 
When  we  were  tramping  down  the  sward — 

Virginia’s  sacred  clay. 

How  strange  it  is — the  powers  that  be 
Can  now  so  quick  forget 
The  men  who  saved  the  Union.  And 
There’s  life  in  the  old  man  yet! 

Attention,  squad!  Hold  steady  there! 

Dress  back,  men,  on  the  right! 
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Squad,  order  arms!  Eyes  front!  Sound  off! 

Ah,  it’s  a  noble  sight. 

And  when  the  country  needs  its  men 
They’d  go  again,  you  bet! 

For  age  don’t  dim  their  loyal  fire — 

There’s  life  in  the  old  man  yet! 

[Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
my  life,  to  present  to  you  Comrade  George  P.  Morgan. 

[Members  stand  amid  cheers  and  applause.] 

Mr.  George  P.  Morgan: — Comrades— -for  all  the 
members  of  The  Union  League  are  comrades  of  mine, 
and  they  have  been  for  years — and  I  glory  in  such  com¬ 
radeship.  I  fully  appreciate  this,  and  all  the  many 
honors  The  Union  League  has  conferred  on  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  you  will  understand  that  I  am  embarrassed 
to  know  “why.”  It  seems  as  though  all  of  my  actions 
have  been  magnified,  and  the  benefits  have  been  viewed 
with  a  telescope  wrong  end  forward. 

My  official  life  in  The  Union  League  for  so  many  years, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  placed  to  my  credit,  when  it  belongs  to 
those  faithful,  loyal  men  who  performed  the  work,  and 
by  whom  I  was,  for  so  many  years,  honored  as  spokesman 
and  chairman  for  them. 

It  is  to  me  that  The  Union  League  is  of  importance  and 
a  benefit,  as  it  is  to  everyone  of  you  members  of  The  Union 
League,  and  as  it  was  in  those  dark  days,  fifty  years  ago  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  those  about  him,  and  the  Union 
cause,  and  as  it  will  be  again  when  this  reign  of  experiment 
and  change  and  impotency  is  over — [Laughter  and 
applause].  And  when  The  Union  League  will  again 
speak  in  no  uncertain  tone  and  give  aid  in  restoring  to 
power  the  party  that  saved  the  Union.  [Applause.] 

[A  voice:  “Good.”] 

Those  were  dark  days  of  half  a  century  ago — particularly 
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so  to  those  of  us  who  passed  through  the  great  struggle, 
and  to  whom  it  was  like  the  shock  of  a  great  earthquake, 
and  to  those  dear  ones  of  ours  at  home,  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  sweethearts;  they  all  perhaps  suffered  more 
than  those  that  were  engaged  in  the  bloody  conflict.  And 
it  is  sad  for  us  to  think  today  that  so  many  of  the  younger 
generation  care  and  think  so  little  of  it  and  to  whom  it  has 
been  and  is  but  an  additional  task  to  their  school  days’ 
work. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  The  Union  League  to  which  you  and 
I  belong,  that  upheld  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  helped  to 
save  the  country,  and  it  is  for  you  and  me,  as  members 
of  this  grand  organization  to  uphold,  and  to  continue  to 
uphold,  in  every  way  its  patriotic  sentiment  and  char¬ 
acter.  This  will  have  to  be  done,  for  if  it  is  not,  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  our  institution  will  have  passed. 

We  cannot  continue  to  live  as  a  club  for  lunching  and 
dining  and  the  frivolities  of  life,  without  any  other  object 
in  life.  If  we  attempt  to  do  it,  the  days  of  The  Union 
League  are  in  the  past  and  not  in  the  future. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  said  and 
done  for  me  in  this  League.  The  indebtedness  is  on  my 
part,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  with  you  for  very  many 
years  in  the  future,  to  meet  with  you  on  your  annual 
occasions,  and  particularly,  before  I  close,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  which  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  given  to  a  member  of  The  Union  League 
who  has  not  been  honored  by  his  constituency  for  some 
political  position  or  preferment,  in  having  tendered  to 
him  a  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  League.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 

The  President: — Judge  Beeber  has  just  told  me  of  an 
interesting  fact.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  repeat  it  to 
you,  and  after  he  has  finished,  our  fellow  member,  Mr. 
Graham,  will  speak  the  benediction. 
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Honorable  Dimner  Beeber: — I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  obtruding  myself  upon  you  the  second  time,  but 
while  I  was  here  on  the  stage  a  few  moments  ago,  looking 
out  over  the  audience,  I  saw  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  my  mind  reverted  at  once  to  the  poem  of 
Bret  Harte,  describing  the  incident  of  John  Burns  applying 
for  permission  to  fight,  who  was  then  a  civilian  in  the 
town  of  Gettysburg — to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
troops.  You  remember  Bret  Harte  says,  “Have  you 
heard  the  story  of  old  John  Burns” — and  he  goes  on  to 
tell  how  he  applied  for  permission  to  fight,  and  how  he 
came  out  dressed  in  his  civilian  clothes,  and  how  the 
soldiers,  the  brave  Union  soldiers  chaffed  him  during  the 
battle.  For  instance  they  said,  “How  are  you,  white- 
head!  Put  her  through.  Your  head’s  level.”  They  called 
him  Daddy,  and  began  to  discuss  the  name  of  the  tailor 
that  made  his  clothes,  etc. 

It  is  a  particularly  happy  incident  tonight  that  we  have 
in  our  midst  the  Major  of  the  regiment  to  which  John 
Burns  applied  for  admission.  Knowing  the  accustomed 
modesty  of  that  Major,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  call 
upon  him  to  speak  because  I  have  had  no  chance  to  speak 
to  him,  but  I  hope  you  will  enjoy,  all  of  you,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  meeting  him  before  the  evening  is  over,  because 
among  the  other  happy  incidents  that  entitle  him  to 
distinction  is  the  fact  that  the  historian  discovered  that 
he  is  linked  for  all  time  to  come  with  the  name  of  the 
civilian  of  Gettysburg,  old  John  Burns. 

The  gentleman  is  in  your  midst,  and  I  hope  the  great 
bulk  of  you  will  meet  him,  before  you  go,  around  the 
tables  that  we  expect  to  have  set  here.  It  is  Major 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

[Applause.] 

Honorable  George  S.  Graham: — Mr.  President, 
honored  guest,  and  my  fellow  members  of  The  Union 
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League:  You  may,  in  me,  behold  an  exhibit  of  what  may 
come  from  a  casual  remark.  In  the  ear  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  and  neighbor  I  happened  to  say,  “What  a 
glorious  night!  What  a  privilege  it  would  be  to  pronounce 
the  benediction !”  And  unbeknown  to  me,  he  slipped  that 
casual  remark  up  to  the  President  of  the  meeting,  and  he, 
with  his  characteristic  courtesy  and  kindness,  thought 
that  he  would  indulge  that  wish  and  permit  by  me,  a  word 
of  benediction. 

I  was  asked,  before  I  came  to  the  platform,  by  General 
Benson,  which  benediction  I  would  pronounce.  I  assured 
him  it  would  be  the  short  one.  Not  that  this  meeting  does 
not  deserve  a  lengthy  one,  but  because  I  would  not 
intrude  upon  the  completeness  and  fine  character  of  the 
exercises  with  any  extended  remarks. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  though,  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
how  glad  I  am  to  have  been  present  at  this  gathering, 
and  to  have  participated  in  this  splendid  occasion.  It 
makes  one’s  heart  thrill  with  delight — the  thoughts  of 
patriotism,  the  words  of  loyalty,  and  the  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  has  been  engendered  by  the  magnificent 
speeches  and  rousing  singing  of  tonight.  [Applause.] 

I  believe,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  old  songs,  “We  have 
been  tenting  tonight  on  the  old  camp  ground,  looking 
to  days  gone  by.” 

Many  in  this  audience  can  recall  the  time  when,  in  the 
closing  din,  at  the  last  of  that  great  civic  strife  which  almost 
rent  our  country  asunder,  these  very  patriotic  songs  were 
ringing  throughout  our  land.  It  is  like  visiting  an  old 
oasis  in  the  desert,  and  seeing  once  more  the  things  that 
refreshed  us: — to  hear  again,  as  we  have  tonight,  the 
notes  of  those  splendid  old  war  day  melodies — this  is  an 
occasion  that  ought  to  bring  to  our  League  renewed 
earnestness  and  renewed  life  akin  to  the  life  that  stirred 
it  in  those  bygone  days.  That  is  the  spirit,  so  often 
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described  tonight,  which  revived  and  restored  must  keep 
us  a  potential  power  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

The  saving  of  the  Union  called  men  of  action  of  that 
day  into  earnest  work.  The  saving  of  the  nation  from  a 
thousand  other  political  evils  will  keep  us,  and  those  who 
succeed  us,  in  constant  employment,  if  we  wish  to  be  true 
to  the  League’s  ideals;  be  true  patriots,  and  see  that  the 
highest  and  the  greatest  good  for  our  fellow  citizens  shall 
be  achieved. 

I  might,  if  it  were  permissible,  enumerate  things  that 
today  ought  to  call  forth  the  patriotic  protest  of  this 
League  and  of  every  American  citizen.  Witness  what  is 
transpiring  in  these  days  in  the  great  capital  of  our  nation. 
[Applause.] 

There  is  today  an  aggressive  movement  whereby  an 
executive  is  impinging  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature, 
which  immediately  represents  the  people,  and  seeking 
by  the  ipse  dixit  of  his  will  and  word;  of  his  individual 
policy,  to  mould  and  form  the  votes  and  acts  of  the 
Legislature  so  as  to  conform  to  his  pedagogic  thought, 
regardless  of  what  the  people  need,  or  what  Legislators 
may  think.  The  Executive  is  usurping  functions  not  his 
own;  and  the  Constitutional  division  of  Government  is 
being  trampled  under  foot. 

[Cheers  and  applause.] 

There  are  multitudes  of  occasions  when  thoughtful 
Americans  must  stand  together,  and  act  with  unity  of 
purpose  to  preserve  the  liberties  and  the  freedom  of  our 
existence  under  law  and  order. 

Two  things  have  been  dominant  tonight,  Mr.  President, 
from  your  opening  words  to  the  closing  words  of  our 
distinguished  guest:  “Patriotism,”  and  “Friendship.” 

Someone  has  said  that  a  picture  on  the  wall  is  a  window 
through  which  one  may  look  upon  scenes  of  never  fading 
beauty.  So  it  is.  We  will  have  a  picture  on  the  walls 
of  this  League  in  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Morgan  presented 
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to  us  tonight,  through  which,  when  our  eyes  rest  upon 
it,  the  golden  beams  of  patriotism  will  be  flung  back  to  us, 
and  the  splendid  blue  of  a  tried  and  true  loyalty  will  also 
shine  in  our  faces. 

And  as  we  look  through  it,  out  beyond  the  effigy  of 
George  Morgan,  we  will  see  the  distant  battlefields 
hallowed  with  the  blood  of  our  best  and  truest;  great 
altars,  whereon  was  made  the  sacrificial  offering  of  the 
lives  of  our  brave  men  in  order  that  the  Union,  strong  and 
great,  might  be  preserved  to  us  and  our  posterity.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Embodied,  you  know,  in  that  old  and  splendid  story, 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  you  find  a  poem  that  relates  the 
experiences  and  the  thought  of  the  recluse,  in  which 
Goldsmith  has  put  lines  like  these: 

“And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name — 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep — 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep?’* 

Such  words  and  thoughts  might  well  be  born  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  occupied  a  solitary  cave,  and  was 
isolated  from  mankind,  but  tonight  is  a  splendid  exhibit 
of  the  friendship  that  lives  and  loves,  and  lives  and  thrives 
among  us,  and  which  brings  its  flowers  to  the  living,  as 
well  as  places  them,  when  occasion  requires,  beside  the 
coffins  of  those  we  love. 

The  friendship  which  every  man  in  this  organization 
feels  for  the  distinguished  guest  of  tonight  is  exemplified 
in  this  splendid  gathering,  in  this  wonderful  expression 
of  appreciation,  well  deserved,  and  in  all  that  has  been  so 
truthfully  said. 

Tonight,  I  can  only  pronounce  and  wish  as  my  benedic¬ 
tion,  that  the  fine  thoughts  we  have  heard — thought  lives 
when  men  die — shall  go  on  traveling  through  the  years, 
giving  to  each  one  of  us  a  stronger  sense  of  patriotic 
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duty,  inspiring  every  member  of  this  old  League  and  those 
in  command  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  magnificent 
trust  that  has  been  given  to  us,  and  finally,  may  I  from 
the  heart  wish  that  all  the  way  down  the  avenues  of  time 
the  old  Union  League  may  go  marching  with  its  banner 
flying,  and  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  faithful 
citizenship,  ever  inscribed  upon  it.  [Prolonged  applause 
and  cheers.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  the  Commissary  Depart¬ 
ment  has  instructed  me  to  advise  you  that  mess  will  be 
served  upon  the  field  here.  [Laughter.] 

“Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground’’  was  then  sung. 

For  the  information  of  the  members  of  The  Union 
League  the  war  record  of  George  P.  Morgan  has  been 
condensed  from  the  “Pilgrim’s”  booklet,  and  is  given 
below. 

Born  October  12,  1842. 

Private  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  June,  1861,  stationed 
at  Harrisburg. 

Mustered  out  August  19,  1861. 

Re-enlisted  immediately,  Company  D,  First  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  or  43d  Pennsylvania. 

Went  into  camp  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

After  several  skirmishes  on  the  peninsula,  the  battery 
got  into  action  May  31,  1862. 

Several  engagements  at  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  etc., 
then  sent  back  to  Washington,  August,  1862. 

Moved  up  through  Maryland,  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  thence  to  Fredericksburg  and  got  into  action 
on  Stafford  Heights. 

This  was  followed  some  months  later  by  fighting  at 
Salem  Church,  thence  to  the  old  camp  at  White  Oak 
Church  until  June  10,  1863,  then  to  Gettysburg. 

After  the  Gettysburg  fight,  went  into  winter  head- 
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quarters  at  Brandy  Station  until  Grant’s  campaign  of 
May,  1864. 

Got  into  hot  fight  under  General  Sedgwick,  who  was 
killed  May  9,  1864.  More  or  less  fighting  until  October 
19,  1864.  At  that  date,  while  in  command  of  the  battery 
at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Mr.  Morgan  was  in  the  act 
of  spiking  his  gun  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  enemy, 
when  he  received  a  minie  bullet  injuring  his  left  hip  and 
knee.  Left  on  the  ground  beside  his  gun,  and  many 
hours  later,  when  the  position  was  recaptured  by  his 
comrades,  he  was  sent  to  an  old  church  used  as  a  tempor¬ 
ary  hospital  at  Winchester,  Va.,  then  to  Baltimore,  then 
to  Philadelphia  and  honorably  discharged  August,  1865. 

While  he  was  lying  helpless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground 
at  Cedar  Creek,  as  is  known  by  his  friends,  one  of  the 
enemy  robbed  him  of  a  perfectly  good  and  new  pair  of 
boots,  leaving  him  barefoot. 

Forty  years  later,  the  tragic  recollection  had  been 
softened  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  battle  and  the 
robbery  were  duly  celebrated  by  the  comrades  of  Mr. 
Morgan  when  a  pilgrimage  was  made  to  Cedar  Creek. 
The  spot  was  marked  by  an  appropriate  tablet  and  a 
suspiciously  new  pair  of  boots  was  found  nearby. 
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THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  TWENTY-THIRD 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTEEN 


Mr.  John  Gribbel,  President  of  The  Union  League,  presided.  He 
said: 

Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  a  com¬ 
munication  that  he  has,  and  certain  resolutions  of  the 
Board. 

The  Secretary: — Mr.  President,  I  have  a  telegram 
from  Governor  Brumbaugh,  as  follows: 

Harrisburg ,  March  23,  1915. 

To  the  President  of  The  Union  League: 

Regret  my  inability  to  join  with  other  members  in  paying 
tribute  to  Senator  Root.  No  citizen  has  rendered  loftier 
public  services,  nor  given  more  unselfishly  or  capably  to  his 
country.  He  has  set  a  lofty  standard  for  public  service,  and 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  right-minded  people. 

MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH. 

The  Secretary: — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read  an 
extract  from  the  minutes: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  9, 

1915,  the  following  minute  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  President  and  the  Guest  Committee  have 
arranged  for  a  reception  on  March  23,  1915,  to  the  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  retiring  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  emphasize  the  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  public  career  of  our  distinguished 
guest,  whose  achievements  among  many  other  tasks  of 
responsibility,  have  included  the  masterly  conduct  of  the 
social,  national  and  international  public  service,  indicated  by 
the  following  brief  recital: 

President  of  The  Union  League  of  New  York,  1898-1899 
and  1915;  Secretary  of  War,  1899  to  1904;  Secretary  of 
State,  1905  to  1909;  United  States  Senator,  1909  to  1915; 
Counsel  for  America  in  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitra¬ 
tion  at  the  Hague,  1910;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Board 
of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague;  President,  Carnegie  Endowment 
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Fund  for  International  Peace,  and  1912  recipient  of  the  Noble 
prize  for  peace; 

And  Whereas,  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  desires 
to  place  on  record  in  permanent  form  some  slight  token  of  its 
appreciation  of  the  unselfish  patriotism  of  Senator  Root,  as 
well  as  its  respect  and  admiration  for  his  work,  his  character, 
and  his  achievements;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  Senator  Root  be  tendered  and  asked  to  accept 
as  a  symbol  of  our  sentiments,  the  gold  medal  of  The  Union 
League,  presented  herewith. 

Witness  the  seal  of  the  League  and  the  signatures  of  the 
President  and  Secretary. 

Secretary;  President , 

JOHN  W.  HAMER.  JOHN  GRIBBEL. 

The  President: — Gentlemen  of  The  Union  League: 
We  are  highly  favored  tonight  in  one  feature,  as  well  as  in 
a  number  of  others,  in  having  present  with  us  Senator 
Oliver  of  this  State  of  Pennsylvania.  [Applause.]  I 
do  not  need  to  introduce  him  to  you.  I  merely  present 
him  to  you.  I  need  say  nothing  of  his  record,  for  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do;  and  without  taking  any  time 
from  him  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Senator 
Oliver.  [Applause.] 

Honorable  George  T.  Oliver: — Mr.  President  and 
fellow  members  of  The  Union  League:  When  he  advised 
me  of  this  occasion,  your  president  asked  me  to  represent 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  extending  a  welcome  to 
our  guest  of  the  evening.  It  is  a  pretty  large  contract 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  small  man  [laughter]  with  a  lively 
appreciation  of  his  own  limitations,  but  in  the  absence 
of  my  more  robust  colleague  [laughter]  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  undertake  the  responsibility. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  late  years  about 
the  degeneracy  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  at  times  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  Senate 
in  which  I  have  served  and  with  which  I  have  been  in 
close  touch,  has  not  measured  up  on  the  average  to  the 
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past  of  that  great  body  as  revealed  to  me  by  history  and 
tradition.  The  figures  on  the  national  chess-board  of 
today  seem  small  when  compared  with  the  giants  of  the 
past;  but  on  further  thought  this  question  occurs  to 
me:  May  it  not  be  that  this  very  familiarity  of  ours 
with  the  men  who  do  things  and  the  things  that  are  done 
today  is  of  itself  one  reason  why  we  take  this  degener¬ 
acy  for  granted?  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  compare  the 
Senate  of  the  present  with  the  Senate  of  the  past,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  present,  largely  because,  with  our 
nearness  of  view,  we  see  everything  that  is  going  on 
today?  We  see  the  actors  and  their  actions,  great  and 
small,  while  it  is  only  the  momentous  events  and  com¬ 
manding  figures  of  bygone  years  that  stand  out  in  strong 
relief  against  the  horizon  of  history.  We  rise  from  the 
study  of  the  past  and  exclaim,  “There  were  giants  in 
those  days,”  because  the  giants  and  their  doings  are  all 
that  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  historian’s  attention. 
The  pigmies  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  distance.  I  prophesy 
that  when  the  historian  of  the  future  comes  to  write 
the  history  of  our  own  time,  the  verdict  of  posterity  will 
be  that  there  are  at  least  some  giants  today  as  well. 
We  do  not  realize  this  and  we  do  not  recognize  them, 
because  the  pigmies  of  today  are  a  very  noisy  set  of 
pigmies  [laughter]  and  attract  attention  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  size  and  importance. 

Judging  from  some  of  their  utterances,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  supporters  seem  proud  of 
the  record  of  the  Congress  which  has  just  died.  They 
call  it  a  record  of  achievement,  and  it  must  be  conceded 
that  this  Congress  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of 
affirmative  legislation,  whether  for  good  or  ill  is  for  the 
future  to  decide.  But  if  the  experience  through  which 
we  are  now  passing  is  any  indication  of  what  we  may 
expect  in  the  future,  it  is  not  hard  to  foretell  what  that 
decision  will  be.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  free  to  say 
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that  no  one  of  the  boasted  accomplishments  of  that 
Congress  received  my  support  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  yield  to  others  all  the  credit  that  is  due  to  them. 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  course.  In  my  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Sixty-third  Congress  will  be  remembered  and 
applauded  in  history  rather  for  what  it  failed  to  do  than 
for  what  it  actually  accomplished.  [Applause.]  When 
all  the  positive  enactments  registered  by  this  Congress 
at  the  behest  of  the  President,  the  Underwood  tariff, 
the  Clayton  anti-trust  law,  the  Federal  reserve  law,  the 
Federal  trades  commission  law  and  what  not  are  repealed 
or  modified  and  forgotten,  the  Sixty-third  Congress  will 
take  its  place  in  history  as  the  Congress  which  refused 
to  pass  the  ship-purchase  bill.  [Applause.]  The  defeat 
of  this  measure  was  far  more  important  than  the  mere 
legislation  involved.  The  bill  in  itself  was  simply  bad. 
It  was  just  about  as  bad  as  it  could  well  be;  but  Con¬ 
gress  has  often  enacted  bad  legislation  and  the  country 
has  outlived  it.  This  bill,  however,  provided  for  a  new 
departure  in  government  activity,  the  end  of  which  no 
man  could  tell.  It  proposed  to  embark  the  Government 
in  competition  with  its  own  citizens — in  a  business 
belonging  peculiarly  to  the  domain  of  private  enterprise. 
If  successful,  it  would  not  only  have  swept  all  private 
shipping  from  the  face  of  the  ocean,  but  would  have 
been  the  beginning  of  government  ownership  of  all  busi¬ 
ness,  public  and  private — in  short,  of  government  social¬ 
ism.  Its  defeat,  therefore,  marked  the  stemming,  and 
I  hope  the  beginning,  of  the  ebb,  of  the  socialistic  tide. 
[Applause.]  But  it  would  not  have  been  successful.  In 
its  operation  it  would  have  proved  a  lamentable  failure, 
and  its  early  repeal  would  have  been  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion — and  this  is  why  I  say  that  the  very  fact  of  its 
defeat  was  of  far  more  importance  than  the  legislation 
itself. 

The  most  important  result  of  last  winter’s  memorable 
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contest,  in  which  forty-seven  Senators  were  pitted  against 
forty-nine  in  a  death  grapple  lasting  six  weeks,  was  the 
curbing  of  Executive  usurpation.  [Applause.]  There  is 
no  concealing  the  fact  that  for  some  years  past  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  has  been  steadily 
but  surely  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  Congress. 
This  abuse  of  executive  power  began  under  President 
Roosevelt;  it  was  less  marked  in  the  time  of  Taft;  but 
President  Wilson,  ever  since  his  inauguration,  has  seemed 
to  think  that  it  is  his  duty  not  only  to  execute  but  to 
make  the  laws.  This  was  his  policy  as  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  he  has  carried  it  to  an  extreme  in  the  higher 
position  to  which  he  has  since  been  called.  Every  law 
of  any  importance  which  was  passed  by  this  Congress 
emanated  from  the  White  House  or  the  Treasury  Build¬ 
ing,  and  to  refuse  support  to  his  measures  was  to  incur 
executive  disfavor.  I  doubt  if  any  of  these  laws,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Underwood  tariff,  would 
have  received  the  uninfluenced  support  of  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  extent  to  which  this 
executive  dragooning  was  carried  on  can  only  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  were  on  the  ground  and  could  see 
what  was  going  on.  The  climax  came  with  the  advent 
of  the  ship-purchase  bill.  This  bill,  the  prime  favorite 
amongst  the  President’s  very  numerous  legislative  off¬ 
springs,  although  it  passed  the  House  by  an  enormous 
majority  and  would  have  received  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote,  was  in 
reality  absolutely  without  friends  outside  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  little  coterie  around  him.  If  a  vote  had 
been  allowed  it  would  have  received  the  support  of  forty- 
nine  Senators.  Out  of  these  forty-nine,  not  more  than 
twenty,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  within  the  mark  in  saying 
not  more  than  ten,  really  believed  in  it.  The  others 
were  led  into  reluctant  support  by  party  loyalty  or 
administrative  pressure.  If  it  had  passed,  all  barriers 
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against  executive  usurpation  would  have  been  swept 
away,  and  the  Congress  would  have  degenerated  into  a 
mere  registering  device  to  carry  out  the  Presidential 
will.  In  time  Congress  would  have  become  as  useless 
as  the  electoral  college  or  the  vermiform  appendix. 

The  defeat  of  this  measure,  therefore,  meant  fair 
notice  to  the  President  and  to  all  future  Presidents  that 
it  is  for  Congress  to  legislate  and  the  President  to  admin¬ 
ister,  and  that  Congress  intends  to  maintain  its  preroga¬ 
tive  as  a  law-making  power,  and  expects  the  President 
to  confine  himself  within  the  limits  assigned  him  by  the 
Constitution.  [Applause.] 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  contest  over  this  measure. 
It  was  indeed  a  memorable  one.  It  lasted  for  six  weeks — 
all  of  every  day,  all  of  many  nights  and  part  of  many 
more.  Throughout  this  contest  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  who  honors  us  with  his  presence  tonight  bore  a 
part  well-nigh  supreme — not  as  a  long-distance  talker 
or  a  mere  consumer  of  time,  for  not  one  of  the  several 
speeches  he  delivered  during  its  pendency  occupied  more 
than  two  or  three  hours,  but  what  he  said  always  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  his  opponents,  and  it  was  his 
first  great  speech  which  forced  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
to  come  out  of  their  trenches  and  abandon  the  plan  they 
had  laid  down  of  forcing  the  bill  through  by  the  mere 
power  of  numbers,  without  even  the  pretense  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  point  thus  gained  was  a  most  important 
one,  for  it  compelled  them  to.  share  the  time  with  us, 
and  to  that  extent  relieved  us  from  pressure — and  during 
all  this  period  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  a  firm  rock  upon  which  all  the  Republican 
Senators  leaned.  [Applause.] 

It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  for  one  man  to  say  just 
what  he  really  thinks  about  another  man,  when  that 
other  man  is  present.  If  he  is  uncomplimentary  in  his 
remarks  it  is  liable  to  produce  a  scrap.  If  he  leans  to 
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the  other  side  he  is  open  to  the  charge  of  undue  partiality. 
Now  what  I  am  going  to  say  about  Senator  Root  is  not 
only  my  own  opinion,  gathered  as  the  result  of  six  years’ 
calm  and  deliberate  observation  of  him  and  his  methods, 
but  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  his  brother  senators 
of  all  shades  of  political  thought  who  have  served  side 
by  side  with  him,  and  whose  judgment  in  every  case 
agrees  with  my  own.  If  I  were  asked  for  the  keyword 
to  his  mental  makeup,  I  think  it  would  be  the  word 
“clarity.”  In  all  my  career  I  have  never  met  a  man 
who  gave  me  the  impression  of  clear-thinking  to  the  same 
extent  as  he.  He  is  a  mental  athlete,  always  in  training. 
His  faculties  are  absolutely  at  his  command,  and  respond 
to  his  call  with  all  the  clearness,  precision  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  piano  gives  forth  its  notes  when  its  key¬ 
board  is  swept  by  the  hand  of  a  master-musician.  There 
is  no  lost  motion  in  his  mental  processes,  and  even  Secre¬ 
tary  Redfield  could  find  no  fault  with  the  efficiency  of 
his  brain-work.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

But  he  has  two  other  attributes  more  important  even 
than  his  great  mentality.  They  are  his  unflinching 
political  courage  and  his  absolute  sincerity.  In  all  the 
six  years  I  have  served  with  him  I  never  knew  him  to 
rise  in  advocacy  of  a  measure  in  which  he  did  not  believe, 
nor  in  opposition  to  one  which  he  thought  to  be  right. 
When  he  comes  to  consider  any  proposition,  the  question 
he  asks  is  not  “Is  it  popular?”  but  “Is  it  right?”  And 
when  he  speaks  or  votes,  he  speaks  or  votes  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  his  conscience  dictate,  regardless  of  how  it 
will  be  viewed  by  the  public  or  of  its  effect  upon  his  own 
political  fortunes.  [Applause.]  Early  in  his  senatorial 
career  his  friends  and  opponents  alike  perceived  this, 
and  that  is  the  secret  of  his  convincing  power.  He  is 
not  swerved  from  his  course  by  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
but  stands  firm  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  whether 
it  be  popular  or  unpopular.  Many  times  as  I  listened 
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to  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  the  councils  of  the 
party,  I  have  recalled  the  lines  of  the  old  Latin  poet 
with  which  I  was  compelled  to  wrestle  in  my  student 
days: 

He  that  is  just,  and  firm  of  will, 

Doth  not  before  the  fury  quake 
Of  mobs  that  instigate  to  ill, 

Nor  hath  the  tyrant’s  menace  skill 
His  fixed  resolve  to  shake; 

Nor  Auster,  at  whose  wild  command 
The  Adriatic  billows  dash, 

Nor  Jove’s  dread  thunder-launching  hand, 

Yea,  if  the  globe  should  fall,  he’ll  stand 
Serene  amidst  the  crash. 

My  friends,  and  brethren  of  The  Union  League,  this 
great  American  is  our  guest  tonight.  When  I  contem¬ 
plate  his  character  and  reflect  on  our  country’s  neces¬ 
sities,  I  am  filled  with  regret  that  one  cannot  stay  the 
hand  of  time  as  Joshua  of  old  bade  the  sun  and  moon  to 
stand  still  in  their  courses,  for  if  he  were  ten  years 
younger,  or  even  now  if  he  would  say  the  word,  in  spite 
of  the  burden  of  his  three  score  years  and  ten,  there  would 
be  little  controversy  about  who  should  carry  the  Repub¬ 
lican  standard  to  victory  in  next  year’s  contest.  [Loud 
applause  and  cheers.] 

As  a  Pennsylvanian  and  a  member  of  The  Union 
League,  I  welcome  him  to  our  State  and  our  home; 
as  a  Republican,  I  greet  him  as  the  chief  of  our  party 
[applause];  as  a  Senator,  I  am  proud  to  have  served  in 
the  ranks  where  he  was  facile  princeps  [applause];  as  a 
man,  I  rejoice  in  his  friendship;  and  as  an  American, 
knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  hesitate  not  to  proclaim  him  the 
first  citizen  of  the  Republic.  [Applause.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  in  the  last  Presidential 
election,  when  we  suffered  that  carnival  of  political 
paganism  that  attacked  us  so  severely,  you  recall  that 
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our  hearts  were  cheered  by  noticing  that  two  states  did 
not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  We  have  the  Senator  from 
one  of  those  states  with  us  tonight.  I  have  had  a  private 
conversation  with  him.  He  is  a  storage  battery  of  energy, 
and  I  have  asked  him  out  of  regard  to  The  Union  League 
not  to  let  go  the  twelve-hour  suppressed  speech  that  he 
had  left  over  after  the  twelve-hour  speech  in  which  he 
made  a  record  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  will  have  regard  for  my  request.  However, 
if  he  does  break  the  rule,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  you  have  of  enjoying  every  minute  of  the  extra  time 
he  takes.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
Senator  Smoot  of  Utah.  [Applause.] 

0 

Honorable  Reed  Smoot: — Mr.  President  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  The  Union  League:  I  have  never  had  to  apologize, 
either  to  the  country  at  large  or  to  my  own  conscience, 
because  Utah  went  Republican  in  1912  [laughter]  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  your  fault  that  Pennsylvania 
did  not  go  Republican  at  the  same  election.  And  another 
thing  I  am  quite  sure  of  is  that  in  1916  Pennsylvania 
will  go  Republican.  [Applause.] 

This  is  a  most  pleasant  occasion,  and  I  deem  myself 
very  fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  this  evening.  I  recognize  the  remarkable  past  his¬ 
tory  of  this  League.  I  recognize  that  some  day  when  its 
full  history  is  known  and  what  it  has  accomplished,  it 
will  have  been  an  honor  for  any  man  to  have  had  his 
name  enrolled  as  a  member,  and  his  children  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  their  father  was  a  member  of 
the  League  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  bettering  of 
conditions  in  the  country  which  we  love  so  well.  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  not  long  until  1917,  and  when  that  time 
comes  the  administration  then  in  power  will  not  feel 
impelled  to  notify  the  American  people  every  Monday 
morning  that  prosperity  abounds  upon  every  hand. 
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[Laughter  and  applause.]  As  I  sat  in  my  office  the  other 
morning  my  clerk  handed  me  the  morning  paper  and  I 
noticed  this  statement  from  President  Wilson:  “Business 
now  is  in  a  period  of  calm  and  thoughtful  readjustment. ” 
[Laughter.]  It  is  certainly  calm.  [Laughter.]  No  tell¬ 
ing  what  the  readjustment  will  bring  forth.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  admits  that  he  knows  nothing  of  business.  I  agree 
with  him  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  does  not  know 
of  the  trials  and  the  bitter  thoughts,  that  have  possessed 
the  minds  of  the  business  men  of  this  country  as  they 
have  noticed  their  daily  expenses  greater  than  their 
profits  ever  since  his  inauguration.  I  had  scarcely  fin¬ 
ished  reading  the  President's  announcement  when  I 
picked  up  a  part  of  my  mail  and  opened  what  proved 
to  be  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  I  noticed  there  a  wonderful  financial 
change  from  the  past  history  of  that  company.  I  noticed 
that  in  the  year  1914  there  had  been  handled  3,336,000 
tons  less  of  finished  product  than  the  year  before.  There 
was  a  loss  to  the  company  of  $16,971,000,  instead  of  a 
surplus  of  the  year  before  after  paying  their  regular 
dividends,  of  over  $30,582,000.  Rather  costly,  this 
administration  for  this  particular  business,  and  this  is 
only  one  of  the  thousands.  And  this  great  corporation 
has  not  suffered  as  the  smaller  concerns  have,  for  they 
in  many  cases  have  lost  their  all.  Congress  has  enacted 
some  wonderful  legislation,  so  we  are  told,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wanted  more.  Senator  Oliver  has  referred  to  the 
ship-purchase  bill  as  one  of  the  latter.  Thank  God, 
that  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death,  I  hope  forever.  [Laughter.] 
It  is  true,  as  your  chairman  stated,  that  I  delivered 
a  twelve-hour  speech  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  that 
wicked  and  mischievous  measure — I  say  wicked  and 
mischievous  and  mean  it,  because  if  it  had  become  a 
law  it  might  have  involved  us  in  war  and  would  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  individual  initia- 
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tive  in  this  country.  It  would  have  meant  the  planting 
of  the  seed  of  socialism,  and  the  results  that  would  have 
followed  its  passage  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
more  destructive  to  America’s  future  than  the  mere 
spending  of  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  million  dollars.  The 
money  involved  was  a  mere  bagatelle;  our  form  of 
government  was  at  stake,  and  every  man  that  took  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  measure  did  his  country  a  great  service. 

Congress  created  a  trade  commission.  Last  Tuesday 
morning  I  noticed  in  the  paper,  after  a  meeting  held  by 
that  commission  with  the  President  at  the  White  House, 
the  statement  made  that  it  was  not  organized  for  nor  was 
it  going  to  harass  business;  it  was  to  follow  the  policy 
of  “ constructive  helpfulness  to  business.”  Ye  gods! 
Constructive  helpfulness  to  business!  Where  would 
you  go  for  constructive  helpfulness  in  the  organization 
of  that  commission?  Would  you  go  to  Mr.  Davies,  the 
chairman?  I  don’t  doubt  but  what  he  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  politician,  and  was  a  successful  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  But  I 
want  to  say  that  if  I  as  a  business  man  wanted  some¬ 
one  to  help  me  construct  a  business,  Mr.  Davies  would 
not  be  the  man  that  I  would  go  to.  Would  you  go  to 
Mr.  Harris?  I  remember  him  just  a  few  years  ago  as  a 
clerk  to  Senator  Clay  of  Georgia.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
appointed  for  political  reasons  Director  of  the  Census, 
and  now  for  political  reasons  advanced  to  the  Trade 
Commission.  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  the  details 
further,  but  you  business  men  no  doubt  see  and  compre¬ 
hend  the  situation. 

The  Clayton  Anti-trust  Law  was  passed.  I  wish 
that  I  could  tell  you  the  history  of  that  legislation,  but 
I  have  not  the  time  tonight,  for  if  I  started  to  talk  about 
this  measure  I  am  afraid  you  would  think  I  had  forgotten 
the  warning  that  was  given  me  by  your  chairman. 
[Laughter.] 
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I  cannot  help  but  speak  a  word  or  two  of  the  Clayton 
Anti-trust  Bill  when  it  was  being  considered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  sub-committee  of  the  judiciary 
committee  that  was  appointed  to  consider  this  bill  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mr.  Floyd,  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Carlin.  Mr. 
Floyd  comes  from  Yellville,  Arkansas  [laughter],  popula¬ 
tion  400  [laughter],  and  if  I  am  correctly  informed  there 
never  was  a  business  transaction  in  that  place  that 
exceeded  $1,000  from  the  organization  of  that  great 
metropolis  up  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Clayton  comes  from  Eufaula,  Alabama.  Eupho¬ 
nious,  isn’t  it?  [Laughter.]  And  it  is  stated  that  the 
principal  business  of  the  city  is  carried  on  by  a  man 
whose  business  is  the  selling  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  Mr.  Carlin  comes  from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  a 
town  which  Mark  Twain  said  was  the  most  finished  city 
in  all  the  world,  for  it  had  had  its  last  nail  driven  and 
the  grass  was  growing  in  its  streets. 

Why,  gentlemen,  business  can  only  be  run  upon  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  allow  the  business  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try  to  be  dominated,  harassed,  destroyed,  by  men  who 
know  nothing  of  business.  [Applause.]  Humanity 
wants  help,  the  help  of  strong,  successful,  unselfish  men. 
You  don’t  know  how  I  regret  that  Senator  Root  has 
felt  impelled  to  leave  public  life.  All  that  Senator  Oliver 
has  said  about  him  I  can  say  with  just  as  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  truth  as  he.  I  can  even  say  more  and  be  within 
the  bounds  of  truth.  And  it  is  fitting  that  this  the  great¬ 
est  Republican  club  in  all  the  country,  with  its  past 
magnificent  history,  should  pay  honor  to  the  man  I  do 
not  hesitate  one  moment  in  saying  is  the  greatest  Repub¬ 
lican  in  the  United  States.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Root  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  partisan. 
He  does  not  wholly  belong  to  any  one  section  of  this 
country,  nor  is  he  sectional  in  his  nature.  Senator  Root 
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is  the  greatest  statesman  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
I  say  the  United  States  I  might  as  wTell  say  in  all  the  world. 
[Applause.] 

I  feel  honored,  as  has  my  colleague,  for  having  served 
six  years  in  the  Senate  with  Senator  Root,  and  I  know 
Senators  who  when  he  entered  that  body  did  not  have 
a  kind  word  to  say  for  him,  now  acknowledge  his  great¬ 
ness.  When  he  entered  the  Senate,  muck-raking  was  at 
its  height.  Nobody  amounted  to  anything  or  were  lis¬ 
tened  to  in  the  United  States  unless  they  were  muck- 
rakers.  Muck-raking  was  popular,  and  if  there  is  a 
reason,  Mr.  President,  that  has  caused  the  loss  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  men  of  character  and 
ability,  it  is  chargeable  to  the  muck-raker.  But  thank 
God,  it  is  passing  away;  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back, 
back,  back;  it  is  not  so  popular  today,  and  the  American 
people  are  coming  to  their  senses,  and  I  haven’t  a  doubt 
but  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  people  will 
be  just  as  conservative  as  they  ever  were,  and  business 
can  and  will  have  a  chance  to  live,  and  our  mills  will  be 
running  and  peace  and  prosperity  will  be  over  all  the 
land.  [Applause.] 

I  want  to  thank  your  President  and  this  association 
for  this  most  happy  occasion.  While  I  may  have  taken 
up  a  little  too  much  time  tonight,  I  apologize  to  you. 
I  promise  you  this  before  closing,  that  when  the  next 
tariff  bill  is  written,  beginning  shortly  after  March  4, 
1917  [applause],  it  will  not  be  a  sectional  measure;  it 
will  be  one  that  will  take  care  of  all  the  business  interests 
of  this  country  and  all  the  men  who  labor  with  their 
hands.  I  think  just  as  much  of  Pennsylvania,  when  it 
comes  to  her  industries,  as  I  do  of  my  own  home  state; 
and  all  my  acts,  no  matter  how  long  I  remain  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  will  be  based  not  upon  any 
wish  or  desire  of  any  particular  section  of  the  country, 
but  it  will  be  upon  the  thought  that  whatever  I  do  shall 
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be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country  and  her 
people.  I  thank  you.  [Applause.] 

The  President: — And  the  Senator  has  five  minutes 
left.  [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen  of  The  Union  League,  moved  by  the  ideals 
to  which  this  League  is  pledged,  we  have  gathered  our 
membership  tonight  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who  is  after 
our  own  patriotic  hearts.  The  League  records  tonight 
the  exalted  regard  in  which  it  holds  the  guest  in  whose 
honor  we  have  assembled.  We  can  add  nothing  to  his 
record  of  honor  and  service.  The  record  needs  no  addi¬ 
tion.  It  seems  rounded,  full  and  complete.  And  yet, 
gentlemen,  let  no  one  say  dogmatically  that  the  service 
of  this  public  servant  is  ended.  No  national  boundaries 
can  define  the  limit  of  his  ability.  Civilization  never 
needed  statesmanship  quite  as  much  as  it  does  today, 
and  if  the  labors  of  our  guest  in  the  approaching  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  his  state  should  be  interrupted 
by  the  demand  that  he  be  commissioned  as  a  peacemaker 
among  the  warring  nations  of  Europe,  may  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  grant  him  health  and  strength  equal  to  his  task. 
[Applause.] 

It  would  be  painting  the  lily  and  gilding  refined  gold, 
and  therefore  be  unwarranted  and  ridiculous  excess  to 
set  before  you  gentlemen  "who  have  followed  his  career 
with  so  much  interest  and  satisfaction,  any  resume  of 
his  lengthened  and  profound  public  labors,  and  yet, 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  sweet  morsel  for  memory’s  tongue  to 
recall  the  record  of  our  guest  as  Secretary  of  War  in 
McKinley’s  cabinet.  Here  is  the  man  who  brought 
order  out  of  chaos.  Here  is  the  man  who,  after  helping 
to  organize  the  liberties  of  Cuba,  superintended  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  modern  civilization  in  the  Philippines,  the  man 
who  introduced  such  a  spirit  of  justice  into  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  War  Office  that  the  New  York  Peace 
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Society  six  or  eight  years  ago  gave  a  distinguished  ban¬ 
quet  in  his  honor,  and  at  that  banquet  this  our  honored 
guest  had  the  courage  equal  to  his  vision,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  “Peace  can  only  be  as  it  is  founded  on  justice” 
[applause],  and  Lord  Bryce  said  of  him  that  he  has  done 
more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  bring  about  peace  and 
amity  among  the  nations  of  the  American  continent. 
[Applause.] 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  memory  may  be  permitted  to  take 
another  sweet  morsel  on  her  tongue,  let  her  recall  the 
career  of  our  guest  as  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  the 
great  lawyer  was  lost  in  the  greater  statesman.  Others 
might  cultivate  popularity  and  might  bend  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee  that  political  thrift  might  follow  fawn¬ 
ing,  but  that  thought  was  not  with  him.  With  mighty 
concentration,  one  object  and  one  object  only  engrossed 
and  commanded  his  whole  being,  and  that  was  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country.  When  in  the  course  of  time  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  shall  get  the  true  perspective  of  that 
period,  there  will  be  clearly  seen,  as  has  already  been  seen 
by  the  wisest  among  us,  that  the  glorious  record  of  the 
State  Department  under  Webster,  Marcy,  Seward, 
Evarts  and  Hay  was  lengthened  in  like  manner  by 
Elihu  Root.  [Great  applause.] 

And,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  with  confidence  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
at  this  minute  wish  that  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  still  Elihu  Root.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

There  is  another  concession  that  is  due  memory,  but 
it  must  be  denied  her  in  full  measure  because  of  the 
lack  of  time.  As  Senator  from  New  York,  our  guest  has 
done  for  these  United  States  services  that  the  wisest  of 
us  cannot  yet  define  nor  weigh  nor  measure.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  significant,  gentlemen,  that  when  on  the  4th 
of  March  he  retired  from  service  in  the  Senate,  that  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  gulf  to  the  lakes,  from  men  of 
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every  party  and  men  of  no  party,  there  swept  over  this 
country  a  universal  wave  of  regret  that  our  honored  guest 
was  to  retire. 

The  Republican  party  has  brought  to  the  service  of 
this  country,  which  it  saved,  men  who  in  great  crises  have 
stood  like  unconquerable  giants  against  the  onslaught  of 
political  error  and  destruction.  I  say  to  you  advisedly 
that  since  Abraham  Lincoln  no  man  has  done  more  to 
preserve  the  life  and  honor  of  the  Republican  party  than 
did  our  distinguished  guest,  when  as  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Convention  he  beat  back  into  defeat  the  forces 
which  would  have  ruined  the  party  and  would  have  left 
it  a  discredited  wreck  upon  the  shoals  of  ignorance  and 
dishonor.  The  party  thus  saved  is  now  facing  a  new 
and  brighter  field  of  usefulness,  with  its  name  and  honor 
untarnished,  because  our  honored  guest  was  courageous 
enough  to  do  his  duty  in  a  great  crisis.  His  name  is 
forever  part  of  the  history  of  the  Republican  party,  and, 
Mr.  Root,  this  Union  League  rejoices  in  this  opportunity, 
sir,  to  put  upon  record  the  exalted  regard  in  which  it 
holds  your  courageous  and  unselfish  services  to  your 
country.  You  have  been  a  high  tower  of  safety,  a  sure 
rock  of  defense,  and  you  have  inspired  confidence  when 
confidence  was  needed.  I  am  commissioned,  sir,  by  this 
Union  League  to  present  to  you  this  gold  medal  of  this 
League.  It  will  have  to  you,  perhaps,  an  additional 
interest  when  I  say  to  you  that  the  first  gold  medal 
was  given  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  when  this 
medal  was  removed  from  the  die,  the  die  was  found 
to  be  broken,  so  that  the  last  recipient  of  the  medal 
from  the  die  that  formed  the  medal  for  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  is  the  Honorable  Elihu  Root.  [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  United  States,  Elihu  Root 
of  New  York.  [Applause.] 
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Honorable  Elihu  Root: — Mr.  President  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  The  Union  League;  It  is  very  difficult  to  respond 
to  such  expressions  as  I  have  heard  tonight,  where  my 
cooler  judgment  refuses  to  go  in  agreement,  and  where  I 
know  that  a  dispassionate  stranger  would  withhold  his 
approval.  Such  things  as  have  been  said  within  the 
past  hour  are,  however,  inexpressibly  grateful  to  me, 
because  they  reveal  the  wealth  of  friendship  and  the 
partial  judgment  of  affection. 

I  did  not  know  until  a  few  minutes  ago  of  the  purpose 
of  The  Union  League  to  bestow  this  great  honor  upon 
me,  in  the  gift  of  the  medal  of  the  League.  I  accept  it 
with  gratitude  and  deep  appreciation  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  all  of  my  remaining  life.  We  confer  no 
titles  of  nobility  in  this  republic,  but  we  do  what  is 
better:  from  the  promptings  of  patriotic  hearts  we 
repay  in  double  measure  to  overflowing,  every  debt 
which  we  think  we  owe  to  a  public  servant  who  has 
commended  himself  to  our  judgment  as  Americans.  No 
title  could  be  worth  so  much  as  your  judgment;  no 
office  could  be  worth  so  much  as  your  approval.  And 
it  comes  to  me  with  all  the  more  weight  because  I  have 
a  sentiment  for  Philadelphia  and  its  people,  and  for  this 
League,  that  has  continued  through  all  my  active  life. 
A  throng  of  associations  compels  me  as  I  come  into  this 
old  League-house  to  remember  the  good  men,  the  strong 
men  and  the  noble  hearts  that  I  knew  in  days  past  who 
are  here  no  more.  When  I  remember  how  great  a  part 
this  organization  has  played  in  the  strength  and  courage 
of  this  great  land  of  justice  and  liberty;  when  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  I  owe  and  my  children  and  children’s 
children  will  owe  to  you,  to  feel  that  you  are  thanking 
me  seems  almost  too  much  to  believe. 

I  had  been  thinking,  as  I  came  over  in  the  train  this 
afternoon,  of  my  associations  with  Philadelphia,  and  I 
found,  strangely  enough,  that  of  all  the  dear  friends  I 
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have  known  here,  my  mind  went  back  constantly  to 
McKinley.  I  recall  how,  eighteen  years  ago,  I  came 
here  upon  a  telegram  to  meet  him,  to  talk  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  Spain.  I  remember  how  he  said, 
“There  is  danger  of  war;  there  must  not  be  war  with 
Spain;  there  shall  not  be  war  with  Spain.  It  must  be 
and  it  shall  be  prevented  at  all  hazards. ”  Then  I  thought 
of  how  little  any  one  man  can  do.  The  tendencies  of  the 
mighty  eighty  millions  of  people  moved  on  along  the 
path  of  their  destiny,  and  even  that  great  and  skilful 
man  with  all  the  power  of  his  high  office  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  it.  And  I  remember  how,  a  couple  of  years  after, 
one  of  my  first  journeys  as  a  member  of  his  cabinet  was 
to  come  here  to  this  League  to  be  with  him  in  one  of  those 
great  receptions  for  which  you  are  so  famous.  And  that 
led  to  reflection,  not  upon  specific  differences  between 
President  McKinley  and  this  administration,  between  the 
legislation  or  the  policies  of  that  time  and  this,  but  to 
reflection  upon  what  in  the  retrospect  can  be  seen  to 
have  been  a  great  nation-wide  movement  along  the  path 
of  the  nation's  unconscious  purpose. 

When  we  elected  McKinley  in  1896  and  again  in  1900, 
it  was  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  who  con¬ 
trolled  the  election.  It  was  the  general,  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  awakening  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  men  who 
carried  on  the  great  production  and  commerce  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  finance  in  the  business  of  this  mighty  and 
prosperous  country,  which  elected  McKinley  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  maintained  the  policies  of  his  administration. 

How  great  has  been  the  change.  The  sceptre  has 
passed  from  the  business  man.  The  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  recent  years  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  the  country  by  men  who  have  but  little 
concern  with  the  business  of  the  country,  by  men  who 
distrust  the  man  of  business,  who  suspect  the  man  of 
business.  Measures  relating  to  the  great  business  and 
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the  small  and  multitudinous  business  of  the  country  have 
been  framed  and  put  into  effect  under  influences  which 
have  rejected  the  voice  of  those  whom  they  most  imme¬ 
diately  affect.  The  railroad  man’s  testimony  of  what 
legislation  there  should  be  affecting  railroads  has  been 
rejected  because  he  was  a  party  in  interest.  The 
banker’s  testimony  about  finance  has  been  rejected  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  party  in  interest.  The  manufacturer’s 
testimony  about  manufacturing  has  been  rejected  because 
he  was  a  party  in  interest.  The  merchant’s  testimony 
about  commerce  has  been  rejected  because  he  was  a 
party  in  interest.  The  ship-owner’s  testimony  about 
the  merchant  marine  has  been  rejected  because  he  was 
a  party  in  interest.  Knowledge  of  the  business  affairs 
of  the  country  has  disqualified  men  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  increasing  participation  of  the 
government  in  the  control  and  direction  of  business 
affairs.  [Applause.] 

Now,  this  has  not  been  accidental.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  individuals.  It  has  not  come  because  particular  men 
have  been  elected  to  office  and  other  particular  men  have 
failed.  It  has  been  a  development  of  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  country.  It  has  been  to  some  degree  sectional, 
but  not  in  the  old  way.  The  men  concerned  in  agri¬ 
culture,  in  the  main,  have  come  to  suspect  and  mis¬ 
understand  the  men  concerned  in  business  in  the  main. 
This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  great  change 
which  has  occurred  since  we  elected  McKinley. 

It  has  had  several  causes.  It  has  been  partly  because 
of  the  old  hatred  of  wealth.  Those  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  all  of  the  people  have  been  of  comparatively 
small  means  have  been  filled  with  men  who  came  to 
hate  the  rich  in  the  great  industrial  communities  in  the 
North  and  East.  Of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  hatred  of  wealth  is  more  than  half  mere  vulgar 
worship  of  wealth.  God  knows  that  too  much  money 
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does  no  man  any  good;  too  much  money  is  more  apt 
than  not  to  ruin  his  children  and  invite  for  him  kidney 
disease  or  hardening  of  the  arteries.  [Laughter.] 

But  to  the  poor  farmer  on  the  prairies  of  the  West  or 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  it  seems  as  if  the  rich 
men  of  the  eastern  cities  were  living  in  heaven  at  his 
expense. 

Another  element  of  this  change  has  been  an  entire 
or  an  almost  entire  failure  of  understanding  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  conditions,  the  requirements  and  the  results 
of  the  vast  and  complicated  business  by  which  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  created  and  maintained.  Under  simple 
conditions  we  all  understood  each  other.  Every  man  of 
the  community  understood  in  general  about  the  life, 
the  business  and  affairs  of  the  other  men  in  the  same 
community.  But  life  is  so  complicated  now,  the  affairs  of 
this  great  country  are  so  involved,  that  there  is  very  little 
real  understanding  by  one  community  of  the  affairs  of 
another.  How  can  the  man  who  raises  a  crop  of  wheat 
in  Dakota  really  understand  the  complicated  machinery 
by  which  his  wheat  goes  onto  the  breakfast  table  in 
Europe,  and  the  price  comes  back  to  him?  So,  through 
a  feeling  of  envy  of  the  greater  wealth  of  the  East  and 
North,  of  these  industrial  communities  of  which  this 
city  is  a  conspicuous  example,  and  through  misunder¬ 
standings,  there  has  come  about  a  feeling  of  adverse 
interest  instead  of  the  feeling  of  common  interest  that 
is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  And  that  feeling  has  had  its  result  in  a  series  of 
laws  and  in  the  method  of  administering  those  laws. 
We  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  follow¬ 
ing  every  step  taken  by  the  great  transportation  com¬ 
panies.  Understand,  I  am  not  now  criticising  these 
laws.  I  am  citing  them  as  elements — stating  them  as 
facts;  but  forming  elements  in  a  general  condition  to 
which  they  lead.  We  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  keeping  tab  on  the  railroads.  We  have 
the  Central  Reserve  Board  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  following 
every  move  of  the  banks.  We  have  the  new  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  empowered  to  go  into  your  factories 
and  mills  and  inquire  into  your  personal  affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  you  conform  to  that  vague 
and  indefinite  standard  which  they  are  to  apply  to  trade. 
We  have  the  Internal  Revenue  Collector  empowered  to 
go  into  your  personal  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  your  returns  for  the  graduated  income  tax  are 
full  and  complete.  We  have  the  Pure  Food  Law,  under 
which  a  vast  range  of  production  is  subjected  to  inspec¬ 
tion  and  regulation  in  the  most  minute  detail.  Every¬ 
where,  in  every  direction,  supervision  of  business  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  day. 

And  with  the  exercise  of  power  over  business  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  is,  comes  the  desire  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  power,  so  we  have  proposals  for  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  which  will  give  to  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  opportunity  to  extend  and  increase  its  control  over 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  every  state  and  in  every  locality. 
That  finds  its  outlet  first  in  matters  that  have  much 
popularity.  The  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  putting  in  a  prohibition  amendment,  is  the  first  step 
toward  national  control  of  sumptuary  laws  directing 
what  shall  and  shall  not  be  done  in  every  community; 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  respect  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,  to  direct  who  in  every  state  shall  or  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  the  elective  franchise.  In  general,  the  great 
industrial  communities  of  the  North  and  East  are  more 
and  more  being  subjected  to  government  control  and 
regulation  by  the  people  of  the  parts  of  the  country 
that  know  little  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

I  say  the  sceptre  has  passed.  The  control  has  changed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there 
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lies  the  reason  for  the  stagnation,  the  hesitation,  the 
timidity,  the  unwillingness  of  American  enterprise  today. 
You  cannot  say  it  was  the  tariff  alone.  You  cannot 
say  it  is  the  restrictions  upon  the  trusts,  the  suits  against 
the  trusts  or  the  great  corporations  which  are  called  the 
trusts,  alone.  You  cannot  say  it  is  the  Clayton  law  or 
the  Trade  Commission  law  alone.  But  the  men  who  are 
controlling  the  government  of  our  country  today  are 
men  who  have  been  fighting  the  tariff  so  many  years, 
have  been  fighting  the  trusts,  or  what  they  thought  were 
the  trusts — the  great  corporations — so  long;  have  been 
fighting  the  railroad  companies,  the  express  companies 
and  the  telegraph  companies  so  long;  have  been  fighting 
the  banks  and  the  bankers  so  long,  that  when  they  come 
to  administer  the  government  of  the  United  States  they 
can’t  rid  themselves  of  an  underlying  hostility  to  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise.  [Great  applause.]  Many  of  them  are 
good  and  sensible  men,  and  patriotic  American  citizens 
— friends  of  mine  and  friends  of  all  of  us.  I  have  talked 
with  them  personally  and  they  don’t  believe  it,  but  it  is 
true.  Underlying  all  their  actions  is  an  uneradicated 
but  not  uneradicable  hostility  to  the  men  who  they 
think  have  profited  unduly  by  the  tariff,  to  the  men 
who  they  think  have  unduly  profited  by  the  trusts,  to 
the  men  who  they  think  have  profited  unduly  by  the 
control  of  the  banking  funds  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  men  who  they  think  have  made  undue  profits  or 
dividends  out  of  the  railroads  and  the  enterprises  that 
surround  the  proper  administration  of  a  railroad.  And 
the  reason  why  business  does  not  start  is  because  way 
down  in  the  heart  of  Americans  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile  gov¬ 
ernment.  [Applause.] 

Now,  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  it?  It  is  not 
something  to  be  disposed  of  by  conquest.  It  is  not 
something  which  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  disposing 
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of  by  mere  votes.  Merely  electing  a  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1916  ought  not  to  be  enough.  The  country 
can’t  live  and  prosper  with  such  misunderstanding. 
The  people  who  are  doing  these  things  are  honest  and 
good  Americans,  but  they  misunderstand  a  great  part 
of  the  country.  They  don’t  realize  that  you  do  your 
business  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  that  they  use  when  they  drive  a  load  of  wheat  to 
the  elevator  or  a  load  of  potatoes  to  the  nearest  town — 
upon  no  other  principles,  just  as  honestly  and  fairly. 
All  the  glamor  of  occasional  wealth  and  the  magnitude 
of  operations  have  blinded  them  to  the  essential  identity 
of  the  way  in  which  they  do  their  business  and  the  way 
in  which  you  do  yours.  I  say  that  this  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  continue;  this  misunderstanding  ought  to 
be  cleared  away.  It  is  a  question,  it  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  question  again  of  preserving  the  Union,  for 
we  cannot  live  with  that  kind  of  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  one  section  and  the  people  of  other 
sections.  [Applause.] 

Now  the  first  thing  which  is  plain  is  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  America,  the  honest,  reliable,  good,  fair 
citizens  who  are  doing  the  great  business  of  our  country, 
should  become  vocal  and  take  pains  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  no  longer  misrepresented  or  misunderstood. 
[Applause.]  What  does  an  honest  and  fair  man  do  when 
he  finds  that  somebody  whose  good  opinion  he  respects, 
misunderstands  him?  He  does  not  try  to  shoot  the  other 
fellow  or  injure  him;  he  tries  to  remove  the  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  business 
men  of  America  should  wake  up — get  out  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind  which  they  have  been  in  for  some  time  past, 
in  which  they  have  taken  all  sorts  of  misrepresentations 
and  aspersions,  lying  down.  They  should  assert  them¬ 
selves;  they  should  put  upon  foot  a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  instruction  for  a  clearing  of  the  air,  so  that  all 
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over  our  broad  land  every  American  may  come  to  respect 
every  other  American  in  whatever  business  he  may  be 
engaged,  so  that  American  citizenship  shall  be  forever 
for  the  American  citizen  a  title  of  respect  and  regard 
and  brotherly  affection.  [Applause.]  We  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  condition  in  which  a  number  of  the  people 
in  our  country  feel  no  regret  at  the  disasters  of  the  people 
of  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  an  easy  task, 
for  this  is  a  tremendous  country.  But  if  the  men  who 
elected  McKinley  will  arise  to  the  same  standard  of 
courage  and  determination  that  prevailed  in  1896  and 
1900,  the  task  can  be  accomplished.  [Applause.] 

We  have  had  missionaries  of  reform,  missionaries  of 
new  theories,  missionaries  of  every  kind  and  character, 
except  missionaries  of  good  understanding.  The  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  America  should  undertake  their  mission  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  the  people  of  America. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say,  and  that  is 
that  all  this  regulation,  and  inspection,  and  inquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  the  business  man,  present  a  danger 
that  can  be  met  in  only  one  way.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  railroads  to  be  afraid  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  for  the  banks  to  be  afraid  of  the  Central 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  and  for 
the  express  companies  to  be  afraid  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  for  the  industrial  establishments  to  be 
afraid  of  the  new  Trade  Commission,  and  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  everything  that  comes  under  the  Pure  Food 
Law  to  be  afraid  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  a  critical  question  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
whether  that  fear  is  going  to  control.  For  if  it  does,  the 
power  will  be  abused.  There  is  only  one  way  to  meet 
that  kind  of  power,  and  that  is  with  courage. 

What  happens  today  or  tomorrow  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  The  tendencies  of  a  nation  are  all  that  count. 
If  we  permit  by  cowardice  or  timidity;  by  cringing  before 
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official  power — if  we  permit  a  great  body  of  a  bureaucracy 
to  establish  itself  in  control  over  the  affairs  of  our  daily 
lives,  the  most  vital  possession  of  a  free  people  will  be 
destroyed;  that  is,  the  independence  of  individual  char¬ 
acter.  [Applause.] 

I  grieve  to  see  business  halting,  to  see  men  out  of 
work,  to  see  honest  people  deprived  of  their  income,  to 
see  the  pains  of  contracting  expenditure  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  to  see  the  unemployed  on  the  street;  but  all  of 
that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  danger  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  become  subservient  to 
power  [applause];  all  that  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  danger  that  we  lose  all  independence  of  individual 
character  which  has  been  built  up  through  all  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  of  growth  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  If  we  maintain  that,  nothing  can  prevail 
against  us.  [Applause.]  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  slaves 
to  the  first  conqueror.  The  subject  is  too  high  and 
too  great  for  politics.  I  would  not  venture  to  treat  it 
as  a  political  question,  for  it  goes  to  the  very  basis  of 
the  future  of  our  beloved  country. 

It  seems  now  that  it  is  the  important  mission  of  the 
Republican  party  to  reassert  the  individual  independ¬ 
ence,  the  individual  rights,  the  individual  integrity  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  We  are 
not  justly  subjects  of  suspicion.  We  are  not  justly  sub¬ 
jects  of  condemnation.  We  are  people  of  these  great 
states,  of  these  busy  communities  of  industry.  We  are 
honest,  free,  true  Americans,  and  we  must  not  and  we 
will  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 
[Applause.]  We  will  not  be  governed  by  men  who  look 
upon  us  as  unfit  to  participate  in  government. 

The  mission  of  this  Union  League  is  not  ended.  Not 
only  is  eternal  vigilance  the  price  of  liberty;  eternal 
struggle  is  the  price  of  liberty.  You  have  again  to 
strike  with  the  weapons  of  your  intelligence  and  your 
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courage  upon  the  battlefields  of  public  discussion,  of 
public  education  and  instruction,  to  strike  and  yet  again 
to  strike  with  all  your  power  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  for  the  continuance  of  freedom,  for  the  sure  foun¬ 
dations  of  justice,  for  the  memory  of  the  great  man  who 
gave  you  birth  as  an  organization.  In  your  efforts  you 
have  my  prayers,  and  always  my  grateful  and  affection¬ 
ate  remembrance.  [Loud  cheers  and  applause.] 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TFIE  OPENING 
OF  THE  LEAGUE  HOUSE. 


A  reception  confined  exclusively  to  the  members  was  tendered  to 
Honorable  William  Howard  Taft,  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  old  Cafe,  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  Banquet,  which  was  attended  by  about  325  members  and 
guests,  was  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Mr.  John  Gribbel, 
President  of  The  Union  League,  presided  and  formally  welcomed  the 
guests.  He  prefaced  the  announcement  of  toasts  with  the  following 
remarks : 


President  John  Gribbel: — Gentlemen  of  The  Union 
League:  We  have  a  telegram  from  the  Union  League  of 
Chicago,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Union  League  of  Chicago,  in  meeting  assembled,  extends  to  The 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  hearty  congratulations  upon  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 

[Applause.] 

And  we  are  honored  in  having  present  with  us  as  our 
guest,  William  R.  Willcox  of  The  Union  League  Club  of 
New  York,  who  brings  to  us  the  congratulations  of  that 
organization,  which  we  are  proud  to  receive  from  the 
elder  daughter  of  this  our  own  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia. 

Inasmuch  as  our  guest  of  honor  must  get  a  train 
tonight  a  little  ahead  of  the  time  we  had  contemplated, 
we  will  begin  our  formal  exercises  now.  We  are  gath¬ 
ered  tonight  to  celebrate  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
occupation  by  The  Union  League  of  its  permanent  home. 
A  half  century  has  been  added  to  history  since  The 
Union  League  saw  the  consummation  of  the  object  for 
which  it  was  organized.  We  have  the  great  pleasure 
and  honor  of  having  present  with  us  four  members  of 
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the  Class  of  1865;  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Captain 
S.  Emlen  Meigs,  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Butcher,  Mr.  William 
M.  Cramp  and  Mr.  John  F.  Graff  if  they  will  not  rise 
that  I  may  have  the  honor  of  presenting  them  to  the 
company.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

The  era  of  struggle  which  ended  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  expansion 
in  numbers,  in  moral  influence  and  in  material  success 
that  has  far  exceeded  the  expectation  of  those  courageous 
men  to  whose  devotion  you  and  I  owe  our  organized 
existence.  Like  Jacob  of  old,  this  Union  League  can 
say  tonight,  “With  my  staff  I  crossed  over  this  Jordan, 
and,  lo!  now  I  am  become  two  companies.”  The  years 
have  brought  material  prosperity,  but  better  than  all 
else,  this  League  is  still  a  society  of  faithful  souls  having 
the  form  and  seeking  the  full  power  of  patriotism.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  Any  agitation  of  the  national  atmosphere,  be 
it  zephyr  or  tempest,  that  sweeps  over  us,  but  proves 
anew  that  the  iEolian  harp  of  the  League’s  affections  is 
still  in  tune.  In  all  the  years  of  our  history  it  has  been 
our  great  joy  that  never  has  this  Union  League  sounded 
a  note  of  national  discord.  It  has  never  wavered  in  its 
national  fidelity.  Above  all  our  material  success,  above 
the  pride  of  numbers,  above  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  contemplating  a  waiting  multitude  equal  to  our 
membership,  above  the  pardonable  pride  in  a  member¬ 
ship  comprising  the  leading  men  in  this  community — 
above  these  and  above  all  else,  there  swells  within  us 
thanksgiving  that  we  have  been  held  true.  The  patriotic 
apostolic  succession  has  been  unbroken.  We  have  kept 
the  faith.  These  fifty  years  have  not  dissipated  the 
strength  and  devotion  inherited  from  the  fathers.  The 
men  who  have  filled  the  ranks  when  called  to  member¬ 
ship  have  been  cast  in  the  mold  of  1861.  The  spirit,  the 
aim,  the  courage,  the  intelligence,  the  devotion,  the 
mission  of  the  men  of  1861  and  1862,  mark  and  inspire 
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the  men  of  1915.  [Applause.]  This,  gentlemen,  is  the 
glory  of  The  Union  League.  It  is  not  a  club,  although 
we  find  here  all  the  comfort  that  any  social  club  may 
furnish.  It  is  not  a  place  for  gain,  for  the  League  lives 
to  give  and  not  to  get.  The  glorious  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years  shows  no  traces  of  selfishness  in  the  record. 
The  League  is  not  negative.  It  is  a  positive  force  in 
guarding  for  our  children  what  we  have  inherited  from 
the  fathers  [applause],  that  greatest  blessing  ever  enjoyed 
by  a  nation — a  government  of  law;  not  a  government  of 
persons;  a  government  by  the  majority  with  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  minority  secured  and  inviolable. 

The  future  of  The  Union  League,  gentlemen,  will  be 
secure,  not  by  reason  of  its  tradition,  not  by  reason  of 
its  present  strength  in  resources  and  numbers,  not  by 
reason  of  its  present  standing  in  national  and  local  con¬ 
fidence,  but  simply,  solely  and  only  because  it  faces 
the  future  with  a  clear,  definite  vision  and  conception  of 
work  to  be  done  and  duty  to  be  performed.  Here  the 
love  of  country  has  already  led,  and  tonight  we  rejoice 
that  the  love  of  country  still  leads.  We  know  no  other 
motive;  we  own  no  other  allegiance.  Fifty  and  more 
years  ago  this  Union  League  was  founded,  but  not  on 
any  partisan  basis.  Its  one  condition  for  membership 
was  the  support  of  the  National  Government  and  the 
upholding  of  the  hands  of  President  Lincoln  in  his  super¬ 
human  task.  The  Union  League  stands  today  for  the 
support  of  the  National  Government  and  the  upholding 
of  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
great  task  which  international  relations  have  forced  upon 
him.  Love  of  country  still  transcends  love  of  party  in 
this  Union  League.  [Applause.]  We  are  loyal  citizens 
of  this  United  States  before  everything  else;  the  doors  of 
this  Union  League  open  to  none  other. 

The  League  house  has  for  fifty  years  sheltered  patriots; 
it  has  echoed  with  the  voices  of  the  men  whose  names 
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have  been  written  large  in  the  country’s  history  since 
1861,  as  you  see  them  on  these  walls  tonight.  [Applause.] 
It  never  sheltered  men  more  loyal  and  enthusiastic  than 
it  does  today,  and  may  the  patriots’  God  grant  that  down 
through  the  years  to  come  none  but  patriotic  voices 
raised  in  unselfish  devotion  to  country  may  ever  be 
heard  beneath  this  loyal  roof. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  Union  League 
to  have  men  who  go  out  and  come  in  among  us,  carrying 
with  them,  all  unconsciously,  the  atmosphere  of  1863. 
Their  quiet  modesty  is  only  equaled  by  the  esteem  in 
which  we  hold  them.  To  us  they  are  living  documents 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  Gettysburg  becomes  a 
very  real  fact  to  us  who  are  younger,  when  we  look  upon 
your  next  speaker. 

I  congratulate  you  one  and  all  upon  your  privilege  of 
listening  to  one  who,  after  having  risked  his  life  that 
his  country  might  live,  has  adorned  every  high  station 
to  which  he  has  been  called,  one  who  has  influenced  the 
financial  policy  of  the  United  States  in  a  very  important 
degree,  and  who  sets  forth  in  character,  life,  precept  and 
conduct,  the  ideals  of  The  Union  League.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Patterson, 
who  will  respond  to  the  toast 

“THE  HISTORIC  UNION  LEAGUE” 

Mr.  Patterson  was  cordially  greeted.  He  said: 

Mr.  President,  you  have  done  me  great  honor.  The 
Union  League  has  always  done  me  great  and  undeserved 
honor.  I  owe  much  to  The  Union  League.  The  Union 
League  owes  nothing  to  me.  I  can  only  pay  my 
debt  by  my  loyalty  during  the  few  days  that  are 
left  to  me. 

You  have,  sir,  imposed  upon  me  a  duty  which  I  can¬ 
not  adequately  perform  with  any  possible  limits  of  an 
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after-dinner  speech.  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  say,  with 
regard  to  The  Union  League,  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  I 
should  say,  and  much  less  brilliantly,  that  which  you  have 
said,  and  I  should  continue  to  speak  until  the  electric 
lights  faded  and  the  gray  dawn  came  in  through  the 
windows,  and  then,  as  I  concluded  my  peroration,  I 
would  face  a  deserted  banquet  hall,  and  my  only  auditors 
would  be  empty  chairs. 

There  are  a  few  men  here  tonight,  sir,  who  vividly 
remember  the  dark  days  of  1862.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Union  were  at  their  lowest.  There  was  Civil  War  in 
the  land;  there  had  been  defeats  for  the  armies  of  the 
Union;  there  had  been  indecisive  combats  which  were 
almost  as  discouraging  as  defeats;  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  at  the  breaking  point;  there  was  not 
an  united  public  opinion  throughout  the  North,  and 
even  in  this  city,  which  President  McKinley  long  after¬ 
wards  characterized  as  the  “loyal  City  of  Philadelphia, ” 
the  advocates  of  disunion  were  bold  and  outspoken. 
Then  a  few  resolute  men  came  together.  With  clear¬ 
eyed  vision,  they  saw  all  that  the  country  had  at  stake. 
They  knew  that  the  rebellion  was  not  a  sudden  outburst 
of  popular  fury,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  causes  which 
were  slow  of  growth,  but  certain  of  operation.  They 
knew  that  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  had 
secured  for  the  Southern  States  that  which  was  intended 
to  continue  to  be  a  preponderating  weight  in  the  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  United  States,  but  they  also  knew  that  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Northern  States  had  attracted  immi¬ 
gration  and  increased  population,  and  that  in  the  struggle 
for  the  balance  of  power  the  North  had  won,  and  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  South  had  rebelled.  They  knew 
that  unless  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Government  was 
successfully  asserted  over  its  rebellious  citizens,  there 
would  be  not  only  a  separation  of  the  Southern  States 
from  the  Northern  States,  but  also  a  severance  of  the 
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Northern  States  into  discordant  fragments,  and  that  for 
this  fair  land  there  would  be  no  future  other  than  anarchy. 
They  knew,  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  words,  that  “this  country 
cannot  be  half  slave  and  half  free,”  and  they  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  lasting  peace  until 
the  abolition  of  slavery  had  removed  that  which  always 
had  been,  and  always  must  be,  an  irritating  cause  of 
national  discord  and  a  stain  upon  the  national  honor. 

They  loved  peace,  but  to  them  peace  meant  peace 
with  honor.  “Peace  at  any  price”  was,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  as  a  governmental  policy,  neither  desirable  nor 
possible  for  a  free  people.  They  hated  war,  but  they 
realized  that  there  are  some  things  that  are  worse  than 
war.  They  knew  that  there  are  many  things  for  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  live,  and  that  there  are  a  few  things 
for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  die.  With  the  Roman 
poet,  they  believed  “Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.”  They  accepted  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  “Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  that  he  giveth 
his  life  for  his  friend.”  They  were  sure  that  it  is  always 
right  to  give  life  for  one’s  country,  to  give  life  for  one’s 
family,  to  give  life  for  one’s  friends,  to  give  life  for  the 
honor  of  women,  and  to  give  life  for  the  preservation  of 
children. 

The  founders  of  The  Union  League  were  not  content 
to  be  loyal  in  their  sentiments  and  to  sit  idly  with  their 
hands  in  their  laps,  hoping  for  the  best.  They  asked 
themselves  what  their  duty  called  them  to  do.  They 
were  past  the  military  age.  They  could  not  render 
effective  service  in  the  field.  They  had  been  successful 
in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  They  knew  the 
advantages  of  combination  and  organization.  They 
associated  themselves,  first,  in  the  Union  Club,  and, 
afterwards,  in  The  Union  League.  They  raised  a  stand¬ 
ard,  in  Washington’s  words,  “to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  of  all  parties  could  repair.”  They  made  loyalty 
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in  Philadelphia  not  only  respectable  but  fashionable. 
They  turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion  not  only  in  this 
city  but  throughout  the  country.  Following  their  exam¬ 
ple,  Union  Leagues  were  organized  in  New  York,  in  Boston 
and  in  Chicago.  They  educated  public  opinion  by  their 
speeches,  their  pamphlets  and  their  other  publications. 
They  encouraged  subscriptions  to  the  national  loans. 
They  stimulated  recruiting.  They  raised,  armed, 
equipped  and  presented  to  the  Government,  ready  for 
the  field,  more  than  ten  thousand  soldiers.  They  in¬ 
spired  the  country  with  courage  and  with  hope.  The 
brilliant  success  of  their  efforts  is  conclusively  attested 
by  the  letters  from  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from 
admirals  of  the  Navy,  and  from  general  officers  of  the 
Army,  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  the  admirably  prepared 
book  which  we  have  each  received  tonight  as  a  souvenir 
of  this  interesting  occasion,  and  which  is  a  wonderfully 
condensed  history  of  the  association,  of  which  we  all 
are  proud  to  be  members. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  read  in  the  history  of  The 
Union  League.  The  first  lesson,  and  you  have  put  it 
admirably,  is  that  of  patriotism,  which  means  that  every 
man  owes  to  his  country,  in  peace  and  in  war,  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  Nevertheless,  every  man  must 
remember  that  while  we  must  be  partisans,  partisan¬ 
ship  stops  at  the  frontier;  and  that  in  all  international 
matters  it  concerns  you  not  whether  the  administration 
in  power  is  one  which  has  been  put  there  by  your  efforts 
or  is  one  which  has  been  put  there  against  your  most 
earnest  efforts.  In  any  and  every  case  it  is  your  duty 
loyally  to  uphold  the  Government  in  all  international 
matters.  This  is  not  an  arbitrary  requirement  of  good 
citizenship.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  rule  of  reason, 
founded  upon  the  obviously  sound  proposition  that  the 
constituted  authority  of  a  country  cannot  have  in  inter¬ 
national  intercourse  with  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
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tries  that  weight  and  that  amount  of  influence  which  it 
should  have  in  order  to  adequately  protect  the  rights  of 
its  citizens,  unless  it  has  behind  it  and  upholding  it  the 
united  force  of  all  its  citizenship. 

Tonight  the  country  faces  another  crisis  in  its  history. 
With  the  whole  civilized  world  we  mourn  for  lives — 
some  of  them  the  lives  of  American  men,  women  and 
children,  lost  by  acts  which  are  forbidden  by  the  rules 
of  international  law;  acts  which  are  abhorrent  to  every 
dictate  of  humanity;  and  acts  which  are  defensible  only 
upon  the  far-reaching  theory  that  whatever  any  bellig¬ 
erent  government  does  is  right  because  that  government 
does  it.  It  is  not  for  any  private  citizen  to  say  what 
the  United  States  ought  to  do  in  this  emergency.  The 
responsibility  for  that  momentous  decision  rests  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  an  occasion 
for  reckless  speech;  it  is  a  time  for  courage  and  stern 
determination.  It  is  right  that  The  Union  League, 
faithful  to  the  principles  which  have  always  controlled 
its  action,  should,  with  one  voice,  say  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  it  will  loyally,  and  at  every 
cost,  uphold  the  Government  in  defending  the  honor  of 
the  country,  and  in  securing  for  its  citizens,  wherever 
they  may  be,  the  full  measure  of  that  protection  which 
their  country  owes  to  them. 

Gentlemen,  after  The  Union  League  had  turned  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  in  the  North,  the  skies  brightened. 
In  1863,  upon  the  ramparts  of  Vicksburg,  and  on  the 
bloody  heights  of  Gettysburg,  the  success  of  the  Union 
was  assured.  In  1865,  at  Appomattox,  the  angel  of  Peace 
rose  from  out  of  the  carnage  and  spread  her  wings  over 
the  land,  and  then  all  the  world  knew  that  the  right  had 
triumphed.  Then  it  became  certain  that  The  Union 
League  must  supplement  its  platform  of  patriotism  by  its 
platform  of  Republicanism,  because  Republicanism  is  the 
necessary  development  and  the  full  completion  of  patriot- 
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ism.  Therefore,  when,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1893,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  “that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
League  that  it  is  a  distinctively  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  directors  ought  not  to  admit  to  mem¬ 
bership  any  applicant  not  politically  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  Party,  and  not  in  harmony  with  its  prin¬ 
ciples,”  we  simply  declared  that  which  had  been  the 
fact  ever  since  1865. 

The  Republicanism  of  The  Union  League  has  always 
been  a  Republicanism  of  principle  and  not  a  Republican¬ 
ism  of  opportunism.  It  has  been  a  Republicanism  which 
has  concerned  itself  little  with  the  possession  and  the 
distribution  of  the  spoils  of  office,  but  much  with  the 
election  of  candidates  pledged  to  put  Republican  principles 
into  effective  operation.  If  you  will  read  carefully  the 
annals  of  The  Union  League,  you  will  find  Republican 
principles,  as  defined  by  The  Union  League,  to  be  these: 
the  keeping  of  the  public  faith;  the  maintenance  of 
order;  the  enforcement  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
in  pursuance  thereof  enacted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  but  without  executive  dictation;  popular 
respect  for  the  administration  of  justice;  the  protection 
of  American  industry,  that  the  conditions  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  may  be  equalized;  a  currency  of  stable  value  and 
full  purchasing  power,  based  upon  an  adequate  reserve 
in  gold  coin;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  his  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  for 
life,  for  person  and  for  property;  the  right  to  free  speech 
and  the  right  to  free  action,  restrained  only  in  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  equal  rights  of  others. 

That  was  the  Republicanism  of  Lincoln.  That  was 
the  Republicanism  of  Harrison.  That  was  the  Repub¬ 
licanism  of  McKinley.  That  was  the  Republicanism  of 
Mr.  Taft,  and  if  The  Union  League  had  had  its  way, 
those  Republican  principles  would  today  dominate  this 
country. 
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The  founders  have  died,  but  their  principles  live.  Of 
the  men  who  immediately  succeeded  them,  a  few  honored 
representatives  are  here  tonight.  Of  the  generation 
that  followed  in  their  stead,  and  who  endeavored  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles 
which  we  owe  to  the  founders,  but  few  are  left.  We  are 
The  Union  League  of  the  past.  Soon  will  come  for  us 
the  march  with  arms  reversed,  we  will  not  see;  the  bugle 
sounding  taps,  the  volleys  three,  we  will  not  hear.  You, 
gentlemen,  are  The  Union  League  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  Upon  you  rests  the  responsibility — yours  is  the 
duty.  See  to  it,  oh,  brethren,  that  the  sacred  fire  die 
not  out  upon  the  altar.  See  to  it  that  you  be  true  to 
the  principles  the  founders  have  given  you  for  your 
guidance.  See  to  it  that  you  face,  with  steadfast  courage 
and  with  cool  judgment,  whatever  emergencies  the  coun¬ 
try  may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  Then  the  future  of 
The  Union  League  will  be  greater  and  more  glorious 
than  its  past.  [Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  it  would  be  an  unne¬ 
cessary  work  for  me  to  preface  the  rising  of  the  next 
speaker  in  this  presence  and  in  this  atmosphere.  The 
Union  League  recognizes  a  man  who  is  great  enough  to 
keep  on  growing,  particularly  in  public  estimation,  when 
men  usually  have  ceased  the  period  of  growth.  It  holds 
in  high  regard,  also,  a  man  who  in  exalted  station  knows 
no  selfish  motive.  It  honors  a  man  who  values  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  performed  beyond  any  ambition  for 
power  retained.  The  Union  League  glories  in  a  man 
who  sees  in  the  task  of  educating  citizens  a  greater  priv¬ 
ilege  than  ruling  over  them.  The  next  speaker  is  one  in 
whose  superb  record  of  service  the  citizens  of  this  Repub¬ 
lic  and  of  this  Union  League  have  taken  great  pride,  and 
the  pride  is  still  growing.  The  events  of  the  last  two 
years  have  stimulated  the  pride  [applause],  and  he  has 
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furnished  in  his  own  development,  reason  for  our  increase 
of  pride  in  him.  This  basis  for  our  pride  has  been  a 
very  natural  development.  Certainly  there  has  been 
nothing  forced  about  it.  This  celebration  tonight,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  identified  solely  with  the  history  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  The  Union  League  as  a  patriotic  organization, 
and  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  present  to  you  a 
member  of  The  Union  League  who  is  a  great  patriot,  a 
man  who  in  every  station  in  his  long  and  honorable  career 
has  upheld  that  dearest  object  of  The  Union  League’s 
affections,  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  [Applause.] 

Not  Judge  Taft,  not  Secretary  Taft,  not  even  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft,  but,  gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  toast  “Our 
Country”  to  be  responded  to  by  Professor  William 
Howard  Taft  of  Yale  University.  [Applause.] 

“OUR  COUNTRY” 

The  distinguished  speaker  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
by  the  entire  company.  Professor  Taft  smilingly  acknowledged  the 
cordial  reception  and  on  the  subsidence  of  enthusiasm  said: 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  The  Union  League:  On 
this,  your  fiftieth  birthday  in  this  house,  you  assemble  to 
celebrate  more  than  a  half  century  of  usefulness  and  patri¬ 
otic  service.  I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  your  guest  on  this 
occasion,  and  still  more  honored  to  be  called  to  respond  to 
the  toast  “Our  Country.”  This,  of  all  toasts,  is  the 
premier  toast  everywhere  under  our  flag,  and  especially  so 
in  this  presence.  “Our  Country”  is  the  reason  for  the 
being  of  this  League  and  this  fellowship.  It  sprang  into 
being  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Republic  to  support, 
assist  and  encourage  a  president  struggling  to  save  the 
Union.  The  principles  it  then  sought  to  maintain,  it 
never  has  abandoned.  It  has  been  loyal  ever  since  to 
the  party  which  embodied  those  principles  in  our  funda¬ 
mental  law.  It  believes  that  government  can  only  be 
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carried  on  under  popular  rule  by  party  and  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  main  purposes  and  the  proved  efficiency 
of  the  Republican  party.  It  is,  as  it  has  always  been, 
a  Republican  League,  but  this  loyalty  is  not  a  narrow 
partisan  adherence  to  party  advantage  or  expediency. 

Should  occasion  arise  when  party  is  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  interest  of  the  Republic,  the  party  tie  will  be 
loosed,  and  our  country’s  weal  be  our  only  shibboleth. 
[Applause.] 

But  what  of  our  country?  First  within  and  then 
without.  From  1878,  on  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ment,  until  the  decade  of  the  new  century  we  had  a 
material  expansion  in  this  country  that  the  world  had 
never  seen  before.  Through  organization  and  combina¬ 
tion  in  mechanics,  in  capital,  we  sprang  forward,  and  the 
percentages  of  the  increase  of  our  material  wealth,  as 
we  studied  them,  became  momentous.  We  pioneered,  we 
developed,  we  settled,  and  after  the  demonstration  of 
our  greatness  as  a  nation  in  rising  to  a  moral  issue  in 
the  war,  we  showed  our  material  strength  by  a  wealth 
that  the  world  had  never  dreamed  of. 

Now  we  cannot  make  progress  without  developing 
new  evils  that  must  be  remedied.  In  that  enormous 
expansion  men  became  intoxicated  with  the  power  that 
was  given  them  in  the  thoughtless  and  eager  search  for 
wealth,  in  which  all  our  people  joined.  Privileges  were 
extended  that  were  not  properly  safeguarded;  combina¬ 
tions  acquired  a  power  that  was  dangerous  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  our  politics  suffered  from  a  union  between  those 
great  combinations  and  the  organization  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  politics. 

Then  there  crept  into  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
danger  in  which  we  were,  the  danger  that  the  great  cor¬ 
porations  and  the  mammoth  trusts  and  the  railroads 
would  control  this  country,  the  danger  of  plutocracy. 
Then  statutes  were  passed  and  steps  were  taken,  and 
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the  fight  was  on.  It  continued  for  a  decade  or  for  two 
decades.  At  first  the  people  were  defied,  but  gradually 
amendment  after  amendment  and  step  after  step  was 
taken,  until  in  a  great  crusade  and  a  great  reform,  the 
danger  passed.  Today  we  have  that  great  reform.  Cor¬ 
porations  have  been  driven  from  politics,  the  air  is  purer 
and  the  danger  of  plutocracy  is  passed.  [Applause.] 
Now  we  are  experiencing  that  aftermath  that  neces¬ 
sarily  comes  when  you  rouse  the  leviathan  of  the  people 
and  get  them  moving  in  a  direction  that  leads  them  to 
extremes  and  excesses.  You  cannot  expect  a  movement 
of  that  sort  to  be  moderate.  It  must  go  beyond  the 
median  line.  That  is  where  we  are  today.  [Applause.] 
Now  there  has  developed  what  that  great  statesman  of 
the  country,  Elihu  Root,  dwelt  upon  in  his  speech  before 
this  League  [applause],  unreasoning  hostility  to  capital. 
The  demagogues,  having  found  that  that  was  useful,  led 
on  to  these  extremes,  and  the  result  has  been  that  capital 
has  been  frightened.  It  has  buttoned  up  its  pockets, 
and  as  it  is  better  able  to  look  after  itself  than  any  other 
element  in  the  community,  the  injury  that  has  come  from 
the  reduction  and  paralysis  of  investment  has  fallen  on 
those  people  and  those  elements  of  our  people  that  are 
least  able  to  bear  it.  [Applause.]  But  we  have  had  a 
jolt,  and  one  of  the  good  things  about  this  American 
people  is  that  they  have  no  pride  of  opinion,  and  when 
they  have  found  that  they  are  wrong,  they  can  change 
over  night.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 

And  I  am  an  optimist.  There  are  symptoms  of  the 
change — symptoms  that  we  are  finding  out  the  abso¬ 
lute  truth  that  we  cannot  do  injustice  to  any  class  in 
the  community  without  injuring  the  entire  community 
[applause];  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  if  one 
rocks  the  boat  [applause]  the  whole  crew  and  company 
suffer.  Now  there  are  other  features  of  this  same  con¬ 
dition.  The  combination  of  capital  has  been  restrained. 
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The  combinations  in  politics  that  were  pernicious  have 
received  blows  from  which  they  have  learned  a  lesson. 
But  there  is  another  combination  which  has  not  yet 
learned  that  it  can  abuse  its  power  and  have  that  abuse 
understood  and  suppressed.  I  refer  to  the  leaders  of 
the  labor  unions.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  The  principle 
of  labor  unions  I  entirely  support.  The  good  that  they 
have  done  to  the  laboring  men  of  this  country,  I  am 
able  to  point  out  and  would  be  glad  to  elaborate  if  I  had 
time.  Putting  the  men  on  an  equality  with  their  employ¬ 
ers  by  union  was  necessary,  that  they  should  share  the 
prosperity  on  a  rising  market,  and  not  lose  too  quickly 
on  a  falling  market.  [Applause.]  They  have  brought 
about  legislation  of  a  most  useful  character  that  but  for 
their  efforts  would  not  have  been  written  on  the  statute 
books.  They  have  exercised  an  authority  not  because 
they  are  a  majority,  because  they  are  not,  but  because 
they  are  well  organized  and  frequently  have  held  the 
balance  of  power.  But  they  have  had,  in  this  progress 
that  they  have  made,  a  development  of  evil.  That  must 
be  restrained,  that  they  may  not  go  on  to  do  serious 
damage  to  our  industrial  community.  They  produce  a 
dead  level  in  industry,  in  motive  for  skill.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  they  have,  through  their  influence,  succeeded  in  for¬ 
bidding  the  heads  of  government  factories  and  arsenals, 
after  paying  union  wages,  from  offering  bonuses  to  those 
men  who  show  the  greatest  assiduity  and  the  greatest 
skill.  Then  there  is  another  thing:  they  are  seeking  to 
be  a  privileged  class.  They  are  seeking  to  take  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  operation  of  general  statutes  that  ought 
to  apply  to  them.  [Applause.]  They  are  seeking  to 
make  themselves  immune  in  carrying  on  the  cruel  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  compound  boycott,  by  which  they  would 
bring  all  society  and  compel  them  to  take  part  in  con¬ 
troversies  between  themselves  and  their  employers,  with 
which  general  society  has  nothing  to  do.  [Applause.] 
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We  have  got  to  learn,  and  our  politicians  have  got  to 
learn,  to  be  courageous  and  not  to  be  frightened  by  the 
threat  that  when  they  do  not  do  a  thing,  then  labor 
unions  will  withdraw  their  support.  [Applause.] 

They  are  exacting  things  that  are  unjust.  This  Full 
Crew  bill  [applause],  requiring  more  men  than  are  really 
needed,  is  not  a  fair  measure.  If  men  are  needed,  why 
not  have  each  case  investigated?  Why  not  refer  it  to 
a  state  commission,  instead  of  making  the  general  rule 
merely  to  increase  the  number  of  employees  ?  [Applause.] 
That  is  a  false  move  from  a  political  standpoint.  Now 
there  is  not  any  reason  why  their  excesses  should  not  be 
limited,  and  that  will  be  when  the  people  understand 
that  what  we  must  have  in  this  country  is  a  uniform 
operation  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  against  capital  or 
against  other  citizens. 

Then  we  have  had  an  attack  on  representative  govern¬ 
ment  that  came  from  a  proper  motive,  a  desire  to  clinch 
the  movement  against  the  danger  of  plutocratic  and  cor¬ 
rupt  government,  and  the  theory  was  that  the  people 
could  not  trust  anybody,  so  that  they  would  do  the 
governing  themselves.  It  sounded  well,  but  it  was 
absolutely  in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  government 
that  anyone  who  has  studied  government  matters  will 
recognize  as  sound.  The  people  are  not  fitted  to  pass 
laws.  They  are  not  fitted  to  do  the  executive  work  of 
the  Government.  They  are  not  fitted  to  act  in  the  polls 
as  judges  between  man  and  man.  It  does  not  impeach 
their  intelligence  to  say  so.  It  is  what  all  of  us  know, 
and  why  shouldn’t  we  recognize  in  the  greatest  business 
we  have,  which  is  the  business  of  government,  the  same 
principles  and  same  common  sense  that  we  follow  in  our 
ordinary  walks  of  life  and  in  our  ordinary  business? 
[Applause.]  If  people  are  not  intelligent  enough  to 
select  honest  agents  to  do  expert  work,  then  are  they 
intelligent  enough  to  do  that  expert  work  themselves? 
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The  idea  that  the  theory  of  the  town  meeting  in  New 
England  is  to  be  applied  to  citizens  numbering  twenty 
million  electors,  on  its  face  a  priori ,  is  absurd.  Now  we 
have  tried  it,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  that  of  the 
votes  on  the  average  that  are  cast  for  the  candidates, 
only  half  are  cast  for  the  referendums  that  are  sent  to 
the  people.  Now  why  is  that?  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  It  is  because  the  people  do  not  feel 
competent  to  vote  on  those  statutes.  In  Oregon  they 
voted  for  thirty-one  complicated  statutes,  with  a  book 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages  to  explain 
the  pros  and  cons  of  each  statute.  Now  I  ask  an  intelli¬ 
gent  audience  here,  you  men  of  The  Union  League,  repre¬ 
senting  as  highly  intelligent  and  patriotic  an  element  as 
there  is  in  this  country,  whether  they  will  asseverate  on 
their  oaths  as  gentlemen;  whether,  if  they  had  the  duty 
to  perform  of  voting  on  those  complicated  statutes,  they 
would  read  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  printed  pages  to 
find  out  whether  the  statutes  ought  to  be  voted  for  or 
not.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  You  know  you  would 
not.  But  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  a  few  who  would 
say  that  they  would,  and  then  I  want  to  ask  them 
whether,  after  they  have  read  those  two  hundred  and 
fifty  printed  pages,  they  would  give  two  cents  for  their 
judgment  in  reference  to  those  statutes,  because  you 
cannot  find  out  by  merely  reading  a  book.  You  send 
your  legislators  to  the  legislature  because  they  are  experts. 
You  say  many  of  them  who  go  are  not  experts.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  when  you  send  them,  but  you  send  them  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  statutes  that  they  vote  for. 
They  go  there  and  they  discuss  them.  Amendments  are 
proposed;  they  are  made  in  every  way  to  understand 
them;  they  consider  them  section  by  section,  and  that 
is  their  work,  the  work  for  which  the  great  body  of 
electors  is  utterly  unadapted.  I  do  not  care  how  intelli¬ 
gent  they  may  be.  The  electors,  through  party  plat- 
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forms,  and  in  other  ways,  indicate  the  general  principles 
along  which  they  wish  the  Government  to  be  conducted, 
and  then  they  select  those  experts  to  go  and  formulate 
into  constructive  legislation  the  policies  they  desire  them 
to  support.  When  you  have  a  sick  child,  you  send  for  a 
physician;  you  do  not  send  for  a  lawyer  or  a  business 
man.  When  you  have  a  bridge  to  build,  you  send  for 
an  engineer.  When  you  have  children  to  teach,  you 
send  for  a  teacher.  When  you  have  a  law  to  make  on 
a  complicated  subject,  you  send  it  to  men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  duty  of  making  laws,  and  who  have  the 
time  and  the  opportunity,  and  who  are  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  questions  and  formulating  into 
statutes  that  which  by  your  general  declaration  you  have 
indicated  should  be  the  policy. 

Then,  too,  they  seek  to  make  the  people  the  execu¬ 
tives  by  the  system  of  recall,  by  which  a  man  who  is 
under  the  penalty  of  recall,  has  his  ear  down  to  the  ground 
every  day,  listening  to  hear  what  the  people  think  of 
what  he  did  yesterday.  [Laughter.]  How  can  you 
expect  a  policy  formulated  in  that  way  to  be  a  real 
policy,  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  trust  that  the 
officer  has  to  perform?  He  has  got  to  have  courage. 
He  has  got  to  look  ahead  and  he  cannot  be  explaining 
every  day  to  an  entire  people  just  what  he  is  doing  and 
why  he  is  doing  it,  when  he  assures  them  that  he  is  only 
carrying  out  their  policies,  and  he  wishes  to  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  results  when  he  finishes  the  term  for  which  he 
has  been  elected.  Just  think  what  would  have  happened 
if  we  had  had  the  recall  of  presidents  in  Lincoln’s  time. 
He  would  have  been  recalled  just  as  sure  as  the  world. 
Could  you  have  an  example  stronger  to  show  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  keeping  a  man  engaged  on  the  ground,  with  his 
ear  down  there,  listening  to  something  that  ought  not 
to  be  in  his  ears  at  all,  but  that  he  should  realize  the 
great  trust  that  he  has  to  do,  that  which  the  people  put 
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him  in  there  to  do,  and  should  have  the  time  in  which 
to  do  it,  and  then  manifest  by  the  results  of  his  trust 
that  he  is  worthy  of  their  election.  [Applause.] 

And  then  we  run  into  extremes.  We  are  now  selecting 
every  candidate  by  a  general  primary,  and  it  was  said 
that  it  was  going  to  keep  the  politicians  out  and  the 
people  were  going  to  get  their  way.  Well,  if  I  can  judge, 
in  many  states  the  primary  works  not  so  well  as  the  con¬ 
vention,  when  all  the  people  are  anxious.  The  trouble 
about  the  primary  is  that  the  people  do  not  attend  any 
more  to  their  electoral  duties  under  the  primary  than 
they  did  in  selecting  delegates  for  a  convention,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  primary  and  the  plurality  selection 
furnishes  no  responsibility  in  making  the  ticket.  The 
convention,  even  boss-ridden,  had  some  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  because  the  bosses  wanted  to  elect  the  ticket, 
and  they,  as  they  said  in  the  old  days,  pandered  to  the 
better  element,  at  least  with  some  of  the  candidates. 
[Applause.]  Now  we  are  going  to  get  away  from  that. 
It  may  not  come  directly  by  repeal,  but  it  is  going  to 
work  away  from  that  because  it  is  an  instrument  that 
has  not  proved  itself  useful.  We  American  people  are 
a  great  people.  We  admit  it,  and  we  think  that  we  can 
discover  some  kind  of  a  machine  for  government  that 
will  work,  and  we  can  go  away  and  leave  it.  Well, 
there  is  no  such  a  machine,  and  no  machine  will  work 
all  right  if  the  people  do  not  attend  to  it.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  you  cannot  clinch  the  fight  against  corruption  by 
adopting  a  system  of  pure  democracy,  as  it  is  called, 
instead  of  the  representative  system  which  proved  so 
useful  for  so  many  years,  both  in  the  legislature  and  in 
party  government.  [Applause.]  And  I  affirm,  with¬ 
out  any  hesitation,  that  if  the  people  will  attend  to  their 
electoral  duties  in  selecting  the  proper  legislators  and  in 
selecting  the  proper  delegates  to  a  convention,  the  results 
will  be  really  more  representative  of  popular  will  than 
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the  method  of  so-called  pure  democracy,  whether  it  be 
in  a  general  primary  or  in  a  referendum  and  recall.  Now, 
I  am  an  optimist.  [Laughter.]  I  think  perhaps  that 
being  an  optimist  has  been  somewhat  stimulated  by  the 
result  of  the  last  election.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
I  have  every  confidence  in  the  American  people.  They 
sometimes  have  shown  a  reciprocal  confidence  in  me. 
[Applause  and  laughter.]  And  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
for  the  confidence  they  did  show,  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  them  in  their  promotion  of  me  into  a  pedagogue. 

[Applause  and  cheers.] 

These  things  go  by  action  and  reaction.  The  move¬ 
ment  that  I  refer  to  has  been  a  great  reform,  these  other 
things  that  I  object  to  are  mere  excessives  that  I  believe 
the  common  sense,  the  moderation  and  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  will  remedy. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
people.  Well,  I  have.  I  observe  that  even  reformers — 
I  use  that  in  a  technical  sense — begin  to  lose  confidence 
in  the  people  when  they  go  the  other  way. 

Now,  as  to  without  our  country.  We  are  at  a  crit¬ 
ical  stage  in  our  foreign  relations,  growing  out  of  the 
great  European  War.  The  belligerents  on  both  sides 
have  announced  policies  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
neutrals  that  are  contrary  to  heretofore  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  law. 

Germany  has  not  only  announced,  but  enforced,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  war,  a  policy  in  her  naval  warfare 
by  submarines  and  torpedoes,  against  the  unarmed  com¬ 
mercial  ships  of  her  enemy  that  is  inhuman,  not  only 
to  the  defenceless  subjects  of  her  enemy,  but  to  the 
peaceable  citizens  of  the  United  States  traveling  on 
board  such  ships  and  entitled  to  warning  and  rescue 
before  such  ships  are  sunk.  [Applause.] 

This  naturally  arouses  our  deepest  indignation.  It 
was  done  in  the  face  of  our  protest,  against  the  asser- 
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tion  of  any  such  doctrine,  and  our  declaration  that  we 
would  hold  Germany  to  the  strictest  accountability  for 
loss  of  property  or  life  of  our  citizens  in  such  a  breach 
of  international  law. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done?  Sincere  men,  responding 
to  what  they  believe  to  be  their  patriotic  sentiment, 
demand  extreme  measures  as  the  only  method  of  enforc¬ 
ing  strict  accountability.  Is  war  the  only  method  of 
making  a  nation  accountable?  Let  us  look  into  our 
own  history.  England  connived  at  the  fitting  out  of 
armed  vessels  to  prey  on  our  commerce,  to  attack  our 
navy  and  to  kill  our  sailors.  We  protested,  and  what 
did  we  do  then?  We  held  her  strictly  accountable  in 
the  Geneva  Arbitration.  Was  not  our  honor  as  much 
preserved  by  this  method  as  it  would  have  been  had  we 
declared  war? 

I  agree  that  the  inhumanity  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  case  now  presses  on  us,  but  in  the  heat  of  even  just 
indignation  is  not  the  best  time  to  act,  when  action 
involves  such  momentous  consequences  and  means 
untold  loss  of  life  and  treasure.  There  are  things  worse 
than  war,  I  agree,  but  delay  due  to  calm  deliberation 
cannot  change  the  situation  or  minimize  the  effect  of 
what  we  finally  conclude  to  do. 

With  the  present  condition  of  the  war  in  Europe,  our 
action,  if  it  is  to  be  extreme,  will  not  lose  efficacy  by 
giving  time  to  the  people,  whose  war  it  will  be,  to  know 
what  they  are  facing. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  President  conducts  our 
foreign  affairs  until  Congress  finds  it  necessary  to  declare 
war.  Upon  him  is  the  acute  responsibility  in  such  a 
crisis.  If  he  were  to  yield  to  the  cry  of  the  extremists, 
and  summon  Congress  to  take  extreme  measures,  it  would 
have  great  influence  with  Congress  under  such  a  provoca¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  impulse  to  such  action  has  usually 
been  stronger  with  Congress  than  with  the  Executive. 
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Consider  the  attitude  of  President  McKinley  in  the 
Spanish  War.  See  how  he  held  back  and  how  Congress 
forced  him  on.  Now  it  may  be  that  a  series  of  acts  of 
inhumanity  and  violations  of  the  laws  of  war,  to  our 
national  detriment  and  against  our  citizens,  may  force 
us  on  and  lead  our  people  to  believe  that,  whatever  the 
cost,  no  other  course  is  open  to  us. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  we  have  a  war,  it 
is  the  people,  the  men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  must  pay  with  lives  and  money 
the  cost  of  it,  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  hurried 
into  the  needed  sacrifices  until  it  is  clear  that  they  wish 
it  and  know  wThat  they  are  doing  when  they  wish  it. 
[Applause.] 

For  this  reason  every  President  with  respect  for  his 
oath  and  the  rule  of  the  people  will  in  moments  of  popular 
excitement  and  just  indignation  pointing  to  war,  act  as 
a  brake — will  caution  against  haste,  will  hunt  for  some 
escape  from  the  horrors  of  war,  consistent  with  dignity 
and  patriotism,  knowing  that  if  no  other  alternative 
exists,  Congress  in  its  constitutional  power,  after  time 
for  deliberation  has  disclosed  the  real  popular  opinion, 
will  act. 

A  demand  for  war  that  cannot  survive  the  passion  of 
the  first  days  of  public  indignation  and  will  not  endure 
the  test  of  delay  and  deliberation  by  all  the  people,  is 
not  one  that  should  be  yielded  to.  Look  back  on  our 
history  and  answer  me,  if  the  resistance  of  Presidents 
to  the  demands  of  extremists  for  war,  has  not  earned 
for  them,  in  historical  review,  the  gratitude  of  their 
country.  Is  it  remembered  now  to  the  discredit  of 
Washington,  that  he  kept  us  out  of  war  with  England, 
or  of  Grant,  that  he  kept  us  out  of  war  with  Spain,  in 
the  Virginius  affair,  or  of  McKinley,  that  he  struggled  so 
hard  against  just  such  warlike  expressions  as  we  hear 
now,  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war  with  Spain? 
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The  task  of  the  President  is  a  heavy  one.  He  is  our 
President.  [Applause.]  He  is  acting  for  the  whole 
country.  [Prolonged  applause.]  He  is  anxious  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  present  difficulty  without  war.  Before 
party,  before  ourselves,  we,  of  this  League,  are  for  our 
country.  That  is  what  he  is  working  for.  Shall  we  not 
stand  by  him  in  this  work?  [Applause.] 

A  Voice: — We  shall. 

Professor  William  Howard  Taft: — He  will  not  sur¬ 
render  our  country’s  rights.  It  may  be  necessary  that  for 
a  hundred  lives,  in  the  method  of  their  taking,  we  should 
lose  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  The 
national  honor  and  interests  may  ultimately  demand  it, 
but  time  for  serious  thought  and  clearly  weighing  the 
consequences  will  not  prejudice  the  justice  of  our  cause 
or  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  it,  and  this  the  President 
may  be  counted  on  to  secure.  [Applause.]  It  is  the 
people’s  cause,  not  his  alone,  and  he  does  well,  when 
quick  action  is  of  no  critical  importance,  to  allay  excite¬ 
ment  and  to  await  the  regular  and  studied  action  of  the 
people’s  representatives. 

Let  us  stand  by  him  in  this  juncture.  Our  honor  is 
safe  with  him. 

I  give  you  the  toast,  “The  President  of  the  United 
States.”  [Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  The  Union  League,  in 
the  ranks  of  its  membership  can  furnish  men  of  neces¬ 
sary  caliber  for  any  office,  national,  state  or  municipal. 
As  proof  of  the  fact  I  call  to  your  attention  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  junior  Senator, 
who  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  tonight,  and  the  Governor 
of  this  commonwealth  and  the  Mayor  of  this  city  are 
all  members  of  this  League.  In  presenting  to  you  the 
next  speaker  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  that  no  city  in 
this  wide  land  has  a  mayor  of  greater  courage,  of  higher 
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ideals,  of  greater  unselfishness,  of  purer  devotion  or  with 
warmer  heart,  than  has  this  city  of  Philadelphia;  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast 

“  PHILADELPHIA  AND  THE  UNION 

LEAGUE ” 

Mayor  Blankenburg  was  enthusiastically  received.  He  said: 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  members  of  The  Union  League: 
When  one  can  look  back  upon  fifty  years  of  active  life,  one 
is  necessarily  enabled  to  say  and  to  speak  of  things  that 
have  happened  within  that  period  of  fifty  years.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  May,  1865,  I  came  to  Philadelphia.  Four 
days  afterward  The  Union  League  House,  where  it  now 
stands,  was  opened.  I  remember  the  day  well,  for  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  city  that  The  Union  League, 
which  had  stood  so  bravely  by  the  national  government, 
was  to  occupy  its  new  abode.  I  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  }^ears  of  age  at  that  time,  and  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  opening  some  friends  of  mine,  or  acquaint¬ 
ances,  walked  up  Broad  Street,  and  we  saw  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  structure,  which  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  impressed  me,  and 
that  impression  has  never  vanished,  that  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  is  the  home  of  true  patriotism, 
and  that  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  will  stand 
for  what  is  best  in  our  country.  I  never  thought  at  that 
time,  with  a  salary  of  six  dollars  a  week,  Mr.  Wana- 
maker,  that  I  would  ever  be  able  to  become  a  member 
of  this  great  organization.  But  Philadelphia  was  good 
and  kind  to  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  repay  Philadelphia 
with  all  the  energy  within  me,  for  being  good  and  kind 
to  me.  [Applause.] 
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In  1880,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  I  became  a  member 
of  this  great  organization.  I  have  been  a  director  for 
three  years,  and  for  seventeen  years  I  have  been  a  life 
member;  and  The  Union  League  and  its  membership 
is  dearer  to  me  than  anything  in  life  except  my  family 
ties.  This  is  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold  the  great  body 
of  which  all  of  us  are  members.  We  had  yesterday,  here 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  Four 
thousand  newly  naturalized  citizens  assembled  in  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  in  the  presence  of  fourteen  thousand  of 
their  older  brethren  and  their  sisters.  It  was  the  most 
inspiring  sight  that  I  ever  witnessed;  and  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  the  President  of  the  United  States — our  President — 
spoke  to  those  newly  naturalized  citizens,  and  he  told 
them  not  only  their  responsibilities  respecting  their 
acquisition  of  citizenship,  but  also  of  the  responsibility 
going  with  that  acquisition.  I  am  foreign  born  myself, 
and  I  am  glad  and  proud  of  it.  I  think  everything  of 
the  old  home  that  gave  me  birth,  but  when  I  set  foot 
on  American  soil  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1865,  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  become  a  member  of  this  great 
body  of  citizens,  with  all  its  privileges  and  responsibilities. 
[Cheers  and  applause.] 

What  I  said  last  night,  I  repeat  to  you,  my  friends, 
this  evening,  that  the  first  duty  of  any  citizen  of  this 
country,  be  he  native  born  or  naturalized,  is  his  duty 
to  his  country;  and  therefore,  I  am  an  American  of 
Americans  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my 
feet.  [Cheers  and  applause.]  It  was  said  last  night 
so  eloquently  by  our  President,  that  we  owe  this  duty 
to  our  country.  It  makes  no  difference  from  where  we 
come.  Not  one  of  us  in  this  large  assemblage  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  we  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  abode  which  we  choose  to  occupy 
when  we  arrive  at  mature  life;  and  then  when  we  arrive 
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at  mature  life,  when  we  select  the  place  of  our  abode, 
then  it  becomes  our  duty  to  be  true,  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  city,  of  state  and  of  nation.  [Applause.] 

That,  my  friends,  is  what  The  Union  League  has 
stood  for.  We  boast  in  Philadelphia — and  we  justly 
boast — of  Independence  Hall,  of  Congress  Hall,  of  Christ 
Church,  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  but  I  add  to  you,  my  friends, 
that  The  Union  League  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of 
our  city.  I  did  not  come  to  make  a  speech  tonight;  in 
fact,  I  have  been  overworked,  as  some  of  the  mayors 
who  are  present  here  will  testify  they  are  occasionally, 
and  sometimes  even  more  than  occasionally.  I  conclude, 
my  friends,  by  quoting  to  you  the  prayer  of  the  founder 
of  our  city,  William  Penn,  when  on  his  last  journey 
from  here  to  the  other  side,  he  gave  utterance  to  these 
words:  “And  thou,  Philadelphia,  child  of  my  heart; 
my  soul  lifts  to  God  for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  stand 
true  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  that  thy  children  may  be 
blessed”;  and  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  city  I  re-echo 
that  prayer  and  I  ask  of  the  Almighty  that  Philadelphia 
may  ever  be  blessed,  and  that  Philadelphia  may  ever 
be  the  home  of  those  who  seek  liberty  and  who  are 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  and 
to  the  service  of  man.  [Applause.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  Governor  Brumbaugh 
was  to  be  with  us  tonight,  but  I  have  this  telegram: 

Several  important  bills  will  be  under  consideration  here 
on  Tuesday,  and  Tuesday  night,  and  it  would  be  very  unwise 
for  me  to  go  away.  I  regret  this  more  than  I  can  say.  I  know 
you  will  have  a  magnificent  occasion,  and  I  congratulate  you 
one  and  all. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  satisfaction,  gentlemen,  to  know 
that  The  Union  League  can  never  be  caught  short.  We 
need  great  strength  of  character  here  in  Philadelphia 
when  we  attempt  to  speak  with  modesty  of  this  State. 
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From  the  days  of  debate  that  preceded  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  down  to  1776,  when  Pennsylvania  sup¬ 
plied  the  keystone  which  made  and  completed  the  arch 
of  the  northern,  eastern  and  southern  colonies,  down  to 
this  present  time,  Pennsylvania  has  never  failed  to  find 
in  her  own  sons  and  citizens,  men  equal  to  every  task. 
This  Union  League  has  a  perennial  satisfaction  in  the 
quality  of  the  men  it  furnishes  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  when  the  State  is  in  need  of  men  of  courage,  wis¬ 
dom  and  fidelity  to  high  ideals.  No  man  ever  sat  in 
the  Governor’s  chair  in  this  State  who  was  more  thor¬ 
oughly  a  product  of  Pennsylvania  than  your  next  speaker, 
and  no  occupant  of  the  Governor’s  chair  ever  left  it  with 
greater  affection  and  greater  respect  than  did  your  next 
speaker;  and  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  the  Honorable  Edwin  S.  Stuart  [applause], 
who  will  speak  to  the  toast  that  no  one  can  speak  to  with 
any  greater  effect,  the  toast  of 

“  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  UNION 

LEAGUE5’ 

Governor  Stuart  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  He  said: 

Mr.  President,  and  my  fellow  members  of  The 
Union  League:  I  received  a  note  last  evening  from 
the  President  of  The  Union  League  which  I  put  in 
my  pocket  without  opening,  and  took  home,  and  when 
I  got  there  I  found  it  was  a  request  to  reply  to  this 
toast.  I  have  spoken  two  or  three  times  lately  before 
The  Union  League,  and  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  inflict 
the  members  with  a  speech  so  soon  again,  but  I  felt  that 
when  a  President  of  The  Union  League,  who  is  doing  so 
much  today  to  uphold  and  uplift  this  patriotic  organiza¬ 
tion,  requested  it,  my  duty  required  me  to  say  yes,  and 
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I  did  so,  and  I  am  here  tonight  as  a  substitute  for  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  reply  to  this  toast.  When  our 
President  found  he  could  not  land  the  Governor,  by 
reason  of  engagements  at  Harrisburg,  he  took  the  same 
position  as  the  fellow  who  buys  an  automobile.  He  would 
like  to  have  had  a  1915  model,  but  he  couldn’t  get  that, 
and  so  he  is  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a  1907. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

This  is  not  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
The  Union  League.  That  was  celebrated  about  two 
years  ago,  February  12,  1913,  but  it  is  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  first  and  only  build¬ 
ing  The  Union  League  ever  owned,  and  everybody  in 
this  room  knows  how  dear  that  building  is  to  my 
heart.  [Applause.]  I  remember  as  a  boy  the  site  upon 
which  the  old  building  stands.  It  was  then  a  coal 
yard  and  for  ten  years  after  the  original  building  was 
constructed,  up  and  down  this  beautiful  street,  coal 
and  freight  cars  were  drawn  by  mules  from  Market 
Street  to  Washington  Avenue.  Early  in  1864,  after 
two  or  three  years  of  existence,  the  members  of  the 
League  felt  they  ought  to  have  a  home  of  their  own, 
after  renting  one  for  several  years,  and  on  March  1, 
1864,  ground  was  broken  on  Broad  Street,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  League  House  was  begun.  A  joint  stock 
association  was  formed,  and  the  sum  of  $1 20,000  was 
subscribed  in  bonds  of  $500  each,  which  were  all  taken 
and  paid  for  by  individual  members  of  The  Union  League 
[applause],  and  on  May  11,  1865,  fifty  years  ago  today, 
it  was  opened.  There  were  no  formal  ceremonies  because 
it  was  just  about  a  month  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  for  that  reason  there  was  no  cere¬ 
monious  opening  at  that  time.  The  total  cost  of  that 
building  was  $176,000,  which  was  met  as  follow’s:  Bonds, 
$120,000;  contributions  from  members,  $32,000;  and  an 
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appropriation  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Union 
League  of  $24,000,  making  altogether  a  grand  total  of 
$176,000.  It  was  built  by  John  Crump,  a  celebrated 
builder  of  that  period,  who,  the  Board  of  Directors  said 
afterwards,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  various  unforeseen  happenings,  did  not  make 
any  profit;  but  they  congratulated  him  upon  sticking 
with  such  fidelity  to  his  contract,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  have  something  to  remind  him  of  whatever  money 
he  had  lost,  or  in  other  words  a  token  of  appreciation 
from  The  Union  League  for  what  he  did,  the  Board  of 
Directors  decided  to  vote  to  him  a  piece  of  silver  plate 
with  the  compliments  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  An  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  on  May  11, 
1865,  in  speaking  of  the  opening  of  this  old  house,  shows 
that  there  were  just  the  same  conditions  existing  then  that 
there  are  now.  The  same  troubles  and  difficulties  were 
encountered.  I  quote  from  the  newspaper,  as  follows: 
“In  spite  of  all  excitement,  in  spite  of  strikes  among 
workmen,  scarcity  of  materials,  and  the  rigor  of  a  long 
and  severe  winter,  the  League  House  has  gone  forward 
steadily  and  triumphantly,  and  today  its  members  find 
themselves  put  in  possession  of  a  palace  unsurpassed  in 
comfort,  elegance  and  beauty  and  taste  by  any  house 
of  its  kind,  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  liberal  and 
loyal  men.”  And  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it, 
it  was  said,  was:  “that  on  the  south  side  of  the  building 
is  a  tower  twelve  feet  square  from  which  can  be  seen  a 
beautiful  view  all  over  the  city  of  Philadelphia. ” 
[Laughter.] 

Now  just  imagine,  since  1865 — fifty  years  ago — what 
a  great  development  there  has  been.  Why,  you  can’t 
see  anything  now  but  buildings  in  every  direction.  In 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Board,  December  11,  1865 — 
a  report  which  was  written  by  a  man  who  not  only 
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knew  how  to  write,  but  who  was  a  patriot  and  did  a 
great  deal  to  uplift  and  promote  the  interests  of  The 
Union  League,  I  refer  to  George  H.  Boker,  its  Secretary — 
it  was  said:  “As  much  economy  as  could  be  practiced 
in  furnishing  properly  so  large  and  elegant  a  building 
was  employed  by  the  House  Committee.  The  Directors 
trust  that  no  unnecessary  luxury  or  display  can  anywhere 
be  detected  upon  our  premises,  although  all  the  articles 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  League  are  the  best  and  the 
most  substantial  that  the  market  could  afford.  Not  in 
any  instance” — mark  this — “have  we  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  city  to  obtain  the  materials  from  which 
this  house  was  completed.” 

Now,  my  friends,  it  is  not  so  much  that  old  building 
that  is  significant,  as  what  it  stands  for.  There  is  in 
Philadelphia  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Corinthian 
architecture,  it  is  said,  in  the  world — the  main  building 
in  Girard  College.  It  is  perhaps  the  least  useful  struc¬ 
ture  in  that  group  of  buildings  known  as  Girard  College. 
It  was  built  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  Girard 
in  his  will,  and  while  it  has  never  been  satisfactory  for 
class  rooms,  it  is  representative  of  Girard  College  and 
all  that  it  means.  When  Girard  College  is  mentioned 
an  image  of  that  beautiful  Grecian  temple  rises  in  the 
mind.  Just  so  with  that  dear  old  building  of  ours  that 
faces  Broad  Street — wherever  you  see  a  reference  to  The 
Union  League  and  its  historic  and  patriotic  record,  you 
always  see  that  old  building,  and  I  hope  as  long  as  I 
live,  at  least,  that  it  will  never  be  changed  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree. 

It  is  not  the  building  that  counts.  The  Girard  College 
buildings  don’t  count — it  is  what  has  been  achieved  in 
that  noble  institution  in  the  fifty-six  years  of  its  existence 
in  developing  boys  to  become  useful  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  just  so  in  our  old  building  on  Broad  Street; 
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it  is  not  the  building,  but  it  is  what  that  building  stands 
for,  and  what  this  Union  League  has  accomplished  during 
the  period  of  its  existence,  by  reason  of  the  men  that 
have  entered  its  doors.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

As  I  sat  here  tonight  I  heard  the  President  call  upon 
four  members  of  The  Union  League,  who  were  members 
fifty  years  ago.  I  remember  that  ten  years  ago,  when 
we  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary,  we  had  at  that 
date  sixty-five  members  whose  membership  began  at 
least  forty  years  before.  Two-thirds  of  them  were 
present  at  that  celebration;  of  those  sixty-five  men  there 
are  only  eleven  survivors,  and  as  I  look  around  I  see 
four  of  them  are  here. 

I  also  thought,  as  I  looked  around,  that  every  living 
former  President  of  The  Union  League  is  here.  I  tell 
you  it  is  something  that  makes  one’s  heart  thrill  and 
causes  a  feeling  of  pride  to  be  a  member  of  such  an 
organization.  Now  the  toast  tonight  is  “Pennsylvania 
and  The  Union  League.” 

This  great  state  was  founded  over  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  William  Penn.  It  was  founded 
as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  granting 
to  every  man  civil  liberty  and  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  and  they 
came  here  and  helped  us  to  develop.  Pennsylvania  was 
not  made  great  by  the  people  who  were  born  here.  This 
great  commonwealth  started  with  a  few  thousand  people 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  now  its  population 
reaches  upwards  of  seven  millions  of  people.  We  still 
have  room  for  all  who  desire  to  come,  provided  they 
come  here  to  accept  liberty  as  granted  to  them  under 
our  Constitution,  but  let  us  not  only  teach  them  by 
our  example,  but  let  us  say  to  them  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  guarantee  liberty,  which  means  liberty  regulated 
by  law.  There  is  no  room  for  anybody  else,  no  room  for 
the  anarchist,  no  room  for  violators  of  the  law,  but  there 
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is  room  for  anybody  who  wants  to  come  here  and  do  as 
your  ancestors  and  my  ancestors  did — accept  liberty; 
but  bear  in  mind,  above  and  beyond  everything  else, 
that  means  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

The  President: — Now,  gentlemen,  shall  we  arise,  and 
in  memory  of  the  fifty  years,  sing  a  verse  of  “  Auld  Lang 
Syne.” 
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1915 


FOUNDERS’  DAY 

RECEPTION  TO 

Honorable  Philander  C.  Knox 
Dr  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Corporal  James  Tanner 


Saturday  Evening 
November  Twenty-seventh 


FOUNDERS’  DAY 


Mr.  John  Gribbel,  President  of  The  Union  League,  presided.  He 
said: 

Gentlemen:  We  are  met  to  celebrate  the  founding 
of  this  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  Fifty  and  three 
years  ago  a  handful  of  men  of  convictions  and  courage 
organized  this  Union  League,  setting  forth  one  condition 
only  of  membership,  namely:  “ Unqualified  loyalty  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  unwavering 
support  of  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,  ”  and  stating  that  “the  primary  object  of  the 
Association  shall  be  to  discountenance  and  rebuke  by 
moral  and  social  influence  all  disloyalty  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  that  end  the  Association  will  use 
every  proper  means  in  public  and  in  private.” 

A  few  months  previously  the  Union  Club  had  been 
formed,  but  this  was  soon  absorbed  into  this  larger 
organization,  whose  energies  were  to  open  here  a  gushing 
fountain  of  patriotic  inspiration,  the  waters  of  which  are 
still  flowing  abundantly.  Through  the  years  from  1862 
to  1865,  The  Union  League  did  one  thing  and  one  only. 
It  held  up  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  furnished 
regiments  of  soldiers.  Its  members  included  the  most 
active  financial  agents  of  the  Government.  It  lit  the 
fires  of  organized  patriotism  here  and  in  other  cities,  and 
it  never  halted  in  its  work  until  the  Union  was  secure. 
Through  the  years  of  reconstruction  and  expansion  of 
these  United  States  The  Union  League  has  never  been 
dormant.  It  was  organized  to  serve.  It  has  lived  to 
serve.  It  lives  today  in  greater  strength  than  ever 
before,  but  it  lives  only  for  patriotic  service.  Never  in 
all  its  glorious  history  was  The  Union  League  selfish. 
It  is  not  selfish  today.  “Amor  Patriae  Ducit”  has  not 
been  a  dead  legend  cut  in  stone.  It  has  been  a  statement 
of  living  fact.  It  has  kept  the  political  faith  of  the 
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fathers.  Never  has  it  listened  to  the  political  false 
prophets  who  have  arisen  crying,  “Lo!  here  is  truth.” 
No  vagaries  of  government  or  of  finance  have  ever  found 
lodgment  here.  The  Union  League  has  never  had  need 
of  a  season  of  political  repentance.  No  one  under  this 
roof  has  ever  assailed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  no  one  ever  apologized  for  it.  [Applause.] 
When  Dr.  Butler,  in  that  book  which  is  to  be  permanent 
political  literature  for  the  generations  to  come,  used  a 
question  as  his  title,  “Why  change  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ?”  The  Union  League  responded  “Why?” 

Today,  gentlemen,  we,  who  have  been  called  into  the 
place  of  the  founders  of  this  League  are  confronted  by 
problems  which  call  for  the  best  that  is  in  us  as  did  1862 
call  for  the  best  that  was  in  them.  A  republic  is  never 
safer  than  its  citizens  are  found  to  be  vigilant.  This 
organization  of  which  we  are  so  proud  must  do  with  its 
might  what  the  day’s  work  calls  for  it  to  do  or  its  descent 
will  not  be  justified  nor  its  existence  warranted.  It  is 
seriously  true  of  a  republic  that  “Life  is  real.  Life  is 
earnest.” 

No  greater  peril  ever  threatened  a  country  than  that 
which  lurks  in  the  widespread  disrespect  of  law  which 
is  found  in  the  United  States  today.  A  vicious  heresy 
preached  with  the  energy  of  the  political  gospel  has  weak¬ 
ened  in  many  quarters  that  indispensable  faith  in  our 
representative  form  of  government  which  is  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity.  As  this  Union  League  in  1863  called  for  every  man 
who  could  shoulder  a  musket,  so  must  The  Union  League 
of  1915  call  for  every  man  who  has  a  vote  to  use  it.  The 
economic  interests  of  this  country  today  need  as  careful 
attention  and  devotion  as  did  the  political  conditions  of 
two  generations  ago.  The  changes  in  the  relations  of 
these  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which  have 
occurred  since  Dewey  captured  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  which  are  assuming  such  broad  proportions  with  the 
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course  of  the  frightful  war  now  engulfing  Europe,  requires 
the  best  thinking  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Let  no  false  sense  of  possessions  or  security  lull  us  into 
a  sleep  of  diffidence  or  carelessness.  Let  us,  as  worthy 
sons  of  patriotic  sires,  stir  ourselves  mightily,  that  of 
us  also  it  shall  be  said  that  we  did  our  day’s  work  with 
fidelity.  In  the  years  that  have  held  the  history  of 
this  organization,  in  days  of  good  report  or  of  evil  report, 
this  Union  League  has  never  compromised  the  truth. 
[Applause.]  In  a  Roman  slave  market  once  a  buyer  saw 
a  Christian  slave  who  took  his  fancy.  A  close  examina¬ 
tion  confirmed  the  buyer’s  impression.  The  price  having 
been  agreed  upon,  the  Roman  said  to  the  slave,  “If  I 
take  you,  will  you  be  faithful?”  This  Union  League, 
moved  by  this  spirit  of  fidelity,  faces  the  future  with 
courage  and  a  settled  determination  that,  come  what  will 
and  go  what  may,  it  will  be  found  earnest  and  faithful 
and  vigilant,  preserving  its  inheritance.  [Applause.] 

It  is  with  an  effort  of  becoming  modesty  that  I  pre¬ 
sent  your  next  speaker.  If  we  did  not  have  those  with 
us  tonight  who  know  us  only  from  the  outside  I  would 
throw  modesty  to  the  winds  and  frankly  glory  in  the  men 
who  make  The  Union  League  the  power  for  political 
truth  and  salvation  it  is  in  this  year  of  1915;  but  we 
must  shun  even  the  appearance  of  vanity.  No  man 
in  our  generation  has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  in  greater  measure  than 
has  your  next  speaker.  Whether  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
cabinet  or  the  national  Senate,  he  has  been  the  wise 
man,  the  statesman  and  the  sage,  and  we  will  be  par¬ 
doned,  I  am  sure,  if  we  show  an  irrepressible  pride  in  a 
member  of  this  League  who  has  increased  the  dignity, 
respect  and  usefulness  of  every  station  in  which  he  has 
served  this  nation.  Throwing  repression,  therefore,  to 
the  winds,  I  present  to  you  our  fellow  member,  Hon¬ 
orable  Philander  C.  Knox.  [Applause.] 
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Honorable  Philander  C.  Knox  : — Mr.  President :  I  am 
admonished  by  an  observation  which  has  just  fallen  from 
your  lips,  that  it  is  not  becoming  to  a  member  of  the  League 
to  occupy  too  much  of  the  attention  of  this  splendid 
audience  tonight,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  guests 
from  outside  the  state,  gentlemen  not  members  of  our 
organization,  but  well  known  for  their  patriotism,  their 
standing,  their  wisdom  and  their  virtues. 

I  was  deeply  impressed,  Mr.  President,  with  some  of 
the  observations  that  you  made  in  the  opening  address 
relative  to  the  period  of  time  when  this  organization 
sprang  into  existence,  and  the  motive  for  that  existence, 
and  what  a  proud  heritage  it  is  that  we  all  share,  to  be 
members  of  an  organization  created  to  uphold  the  hands 
of  that  illustrious  patriot  who  guided  the  ship  of  state 
through  its  most  perilous  voyage  and  who  fought  the 
battle  for  human  liberty  and  human  equality  in  such 
a  splendid  manner  as  to  have  won  for  him  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  world,  that  battle  for  human  equality 
and  human  opportunity  which  is  the  measure  that  all 
or  any  citizen  or  any  subject  of  any  country  is  entitled 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  government,  equal  rights, 
equal  opportunities,  no  classifications,  as  John  Bright 
once  said  of  his  own  beloved  country — exactly  the  re¬ 
verse,  however,  of  the  criticism  that  he  made  upon  the 
classified  strata  of  society  in  Great  Britain — no  such 
thing  as  countless  thousands  of  families  marching  from 
their  cradle  to  their  graves,  hopeless  between  the  adamant 
walls  of  classification.  There  are  no  classes  here,  or  if 
there  are,  they  are  predicated  upon  such  ephemeral  and 
sometimes  ridiculous  grounds  that  they  are  negligible 
when  you  come  to  a  sober  consideration  of  American 
citizenship.  I  recall  with  pleasure  and  amusement  a 
little  scene  that  was  enacted  in  my  office  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1896,  during  the  first  McKinley  and  Bryan 
campaign,  which  about  as  nearly  illustrates  my  statement 
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that  classification  in  the  United  States  in  its  last  analysis 
at  times  rests  upon  a  most  ridiculous  basis.  At  that 
time  I  was  practicing  law  and  I  had  among  my  clients 
a  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  who  had 
entrusted  the  care  of  this  business  to  me.  He  was  as 
humble  at  that  time  in  his  walk  of  life  as  I  in  mine. 
Word  came  to  me,  although  I  had  always  understood  that 
he  was  a  good  Republican  in  politics,  that  he  intended  to 
support  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  presidency,  and  as  he  was  a 
large  employer  of  labor  and  a  man  of  great  influence,  a 
man  whose  relations  to  those  whom  he  employed  were  on 
such  an  excellent  basis  that  naturally  we  would  expect 
that  his  influence  might  be  unconsciously  exerted  in 
that  direction.  I  was  asked  to  see  and  reason  with  him 
in  respect  to  this  heresy.  He  was  a  man  of  some  violence 
of  temper,  a  man  of  very  fixed  and  positive  views  when 
he  entertained  them,  and  calling  him  one  day  to  my  office 
I  said  to  him,  “  Captain,  is  it  possible  that  the  rumor 
I  hear  that  you  are  about  to  support  and  throw  your 
influence  in  favor  of  the  election  of  W.  J.  Bryan  for 
the  presidency  is  true?”  And  he  said,  with  an  oath, 
and  dashing  his  fist  upon  the  table,  “It  is.  It  is.” 
“Why?”  said  I,  and  I  took  a  seat  in  a  comfortable  chair, 
looked  at  him  intently,  intending  to  give  him  his  own 
head  and  find  out  all  the  reasons  that  he  was  able  to 
advance.  He  said,  “Sir,  it  is  because  the  time  has  come 
in  this  country  when  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  man 
to  stand  up  for  the  masses  against  the  classes.” 

“I  am  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryan,  because  he  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  masses  as  against  the  classes,  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  him  because  he  has  it  in  his  power,  if 
he  is  President  of  the  United  States,  to  put  the  hand 
of  coercion  upon  that  body  sitting  at  Washington  that 
does  injustice  under  the  name  of  justice,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.”  He  had  just  lost  a  case 
in  that  court,  which  I  may,  for  my  own  protection,  add, 
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that  I  did  not  argue.  [Laughter.]  I  allowed  him  to 
go  on,  maintaining  an  attitude  of  absolute  patience.  He 
became  intoxicated  with  his  own  eloquence.  He  became 
more  and  more  convinced  with  his  own  logic,  and  finally, 
in  a  simulated  burst  of  anger,  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and 
walked  up  to  him,  and  I  said,  “I  have  heard  as  much  of 
this  damn  nonsense  as  I  propose  to  listen  to.  I  want 
to  know  what  on  earth  you  mean  by  the  masses  and  the 
classes  in  the  United  States.  I  want  you  to  dare,  if  you 
will,  go  with  me  to  the  Homestead  Mills,  and  go  before 
one  of  those  grimy  steel  molders  or  pudlers  whose  daughter 
is  practicing  on  the  piano  in  his  comfortable  home,  and 
whose  son  is  perhaps  reading  law  with  me,  and  tell  him 
that  he  is  one  of  the  masses  as  against  the  classes.  I 
was  your  attorney  and  prosecuted  the  first  suit  for  you 
against  the  owner  of  a  tugboat  when  you  were  a  deck 
hand,  and  now  you  are  worth  three  to  four  million  dollars. 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line?”  He  hesitated.  I  in¬ 
sisted,  “Where  do  you  draw  the  line?”  I  said,  “I  am 
entitled  to  an  answer,  in  view  of  all  that  I  have  listened 
to  from  you,  today.”  He  hesitated  again  and  then, 
with  great  embarrassment,  he  said,  “Well,  on  these  dudes 
that  wear  short  pants  and  play  golf!”  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  Now,  when  you  come  to  analyze  it,  that  is 
just  about  as  sensible  an  answer  as  you  can  get  in  any 
claim  of  that  sort.  Now,  my  friends,  I  do  not  intend 
to  enter  into  any  homily  here  tonight  upon  virtue,  wis¬ 
dom,  or  patriotism.  Any  stimulation  that  you  need  in 
that  direction  will  come  from  the  hands  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  us.  But  it  had 
occurred  to  me,  inasmuch  as  it  is  as  quite  as  important 
that  our  history  be  recorded  and  understood  correctly 
as  that  it  should  be  correct  in  itself,  to  take  up  a  few 
moments  of  your  time  in  telling  you  of  an  international 
episode  that  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  in  respect 
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to  which  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  an  illustrious 
American. 

You  all  know  that  in  1899  there  was  celebrated  at 
The  Hague  a  great  Peace  Convention  which  provided 
for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  international  disputes. 
You  all  know  that  later,  in  1907,  these  great  conventions 
were  reaffirmed  and  modified  in  certain  particulars,  but 
both  in  the  drafts  of  1899  and  1907  there  were  specific 
provisions  for  the  adjustment  of  international  questions 
in  ways  other  than  by  war.  Three  methods  were  pro¬ 
vided:  First,  by  the  mediation  of  powers  not  involved 
in  the  controversy;  second,  by  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
missions  of  investigation  by  the  powers  involved  in  the 
controversy,  to  see  whether  or  not,  upon  careful  and 
close  examination  and  analysis  of  the  difference,  some 
method  other  than  the  methods  resorted  to  unfortunately 
now  by  almost  half  the  population  of  the  earth  could  not 
be  employed;  and  the  third  method  was  by  submitting 
the  question  to  arbitration.  Before  The  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  of  1899  there  was  no  such  method  of  settlement 
as  the  method  prescribed  by  mediation,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  had  ahvays  been  considered  an  intrusive  if  not 
an  unfriendly  act  for  a  nation  not  involved  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  to  offer  its  services  to  adjust  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  other  nations  without  first  having  ascertained 
that  such  intervention  would  be  mutually  agreeable. 
But  The  Hague  Convention  provided  that  in  the  event 
of  differences  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  war,  or  in 
the  event  of  differences  which  actually  have  resulted  in 
hostilities,  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  signatory  powers 
could,  as  between  any  two  or  more  of  the  signatory 
powers  which  were  quarreling,  offer  their  good  offices  to 
assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  without  thereby 
being  guilty  of  an  unfriendly  act. 

In  1910  President  Taft,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Pan-American  Union  Building  in  the 
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city  of  Washington,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  every  one  of  the  twenty-one 
republics  of  the  western  hemisphere,  for  the  first  time 
gave  utterance  to  a  policy  which  vitalized  that  proposi¬ 
tion  of  mediation  in  the  western  hemisphere.  No  mon¬ 
arch  of  Europe  up  to  that,  or  up  to  this  time,  had  declared 
that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  his  government,  in  the 
event  of  the  breach  of  European  peace,  to  tender  the 
offices  of  his  government  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  difficulty.  When  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
authorized  the  exchange  of  gratifications  of  The  Hague 
Treaties,  it  did  it  upon  the  express  condition — and  this 
is  something  that  every  American  citizen  ought  to  know, 
because  it  is  the  answer  to  the  sneer  that  has  been 
brought  from  the  other  side  against  us,  that  we  did  not 
intervene  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  which  is  provided  in  those  treaties — that  is, 
it  is  provided  that  the  territory  of  any  neutral  power 
should  not  be  invaded  in  the  time  of  war — because  the 
Senate  ratified  it,  ratified  The  Hague  conventions  upon 
the  express  condition  that  this  did  not  require  us  to 
involve  ourselves  in  European  entanglements  or  to  for¬ 
sake  our  political  policy  of  isolation,  and  that  made 
it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  But  as  to  the  western 
hemisphere,  the  treaty  was  in  full  force  and  effect,  and 
William  Howard  Taft  made  the  statement  in  the  pres¬ 
ence,  as  I  said,  of  all  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  that  from  henceforth  this 
country  and  these  countries  co-operating  with  it  will 
not  permit  a  needless  war  upon  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  [Applause.]  In  May,  1910,  this  state  of  facts 
developed:  the  republics  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  had  for 
years  been  quarreling  over  a  large  tract  of  land  which 
was  claimed  by  each  to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  its 
own  country,  perhaps  some  of  the  richest  of  the  great 
Putaba  rubber  district,  an  area  so  vast  as  to  be  equal 
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in  size  to  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  an  area 
in  which  not  only  Ecuador  and  Peru  had  a  stake  or  claim, 
but  Bolivia,  Chile  and  Colombia,  as  well.  This  dispute 
had  been  referred  by  Ecuador  and  Peru  to  the  King  of 
Spain  for  decision,  and  they  had  solemnly  obligated  them¬ 
selves  to  abide  by  his  award,  but  in  May,  1910,  a  rumor 
came  out  of  Madrid  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  about 
to  decide  that  case  in  a  particular  way,  and  that  way 
seemed  largely  favorable  towards  Peru.  Protests  came 
from  the  extremists  in  Peru  that  the  award  was  not 
ample  enough;  protests  came  from  Ecuador  that  the 
award  was  absolutely  unjust  in  every  particular. 

One  thing  led  to  another  and  the  world  was  startled 
along  about  the  middle  of  May,  1910,  with  information 
that  the  armies  of  both  countries  had  been  mobilized, 
Ecuador  having  put  about  twenty  thousand  men  in  the 
field  in  one  week,  and  was  about  to  put  twenty  thousand 
more  in  the  following  week.  The  armies  had  marched 
towards  the  line  of  dispute,  w^ere  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  each  other,  and  war  was  not  only  probable  but 
was  certain  within  a  very  short  time  if  not  within  a  very 
few  hours.  President  Taft,  in  order  to  make  his  pledge 
good  that  this  country  would  stand  for  no  unnecessary 
war  between  two  republics  or  two  nations  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  and  in  that  broad  spirit  of  Pan-Americanism  that 
sought  in  every  act  to  knit  together  the  republics  of  this 
hemisphere,  transmitted  a  proposition  to  the  government 
of  Argentine  Republic,  to  the  government  of  Brazil,  and 
would  have  included  the  Republic  of  Chile  except  that 
Chile  at  that  time  W'as  not  sustaining  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Peru,  and  asked  those  two  countries  to  join 
with  the  United  States  of  America  in  offering  mediation 
of  this  difficulty,  asking  them  to  disband  their  armies, 
cease  warlike  preparations  and  leave  the  adjustment  of 
this  difficulty,  in  the  event  that  the  King  of  Spain  made 
no  award,  or  made  an  award  that  would  lead  to  diffi- 
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culties,  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  these  three  coun¬ 
tries.  And  that,  gentlemen,  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  that  provision  of  The  Hague 
treaties  was  invoked,  by  which  any  nations  not  involved 
mediated  between  nations  that  were  involved  in  a  quarrel. 

Now  you  may  ask  yourselves  why  I  am  telling  you 
this  story?  Because  I  read  from  the  speech  of  no  less 
of  authority  than  Judge  Bassett  Moore,  delivered  at  the 
Mohonk  Conference  in  May,  1914,  I  read  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  called  the  “Court  of  the  World/’  which  is  printed 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  propaganda  in  relation  to 
international  peace.  I  read  in  the  newspapers  an  account 
of  a  meeting  held  at  the  Pan-American  union  within  the 
last  four  or  five  weeks  or  four  or  five  months,  not  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
laying  down  that  principle  and  to  the  credit  of  invok¬ 
ing  it  for  the  first  time,  but  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Brazil  and  Chile  invoked  it  for  the  first  time  when 
they  started  the  “A.  B.  C.”  mediation  in  our  difficulty 
with  Mexico  arising  out  of  our  war  upon  that  country 
at  the  time  we  seized  Vera  Cruz.  It  has  been  exploited 
as  being  the  new  era  in  Pan-Americanism.  It  was,  when 
it  was  new,  and  I  tell  you  this  story  only  that  that  great¬ 
hearted  American  who  is  loved  so  well  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  not  have  taken  from  him  the  meed  of  credit 
and  the  meed  of  praise  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 
[Prolonged  applause.] 

I  am  telling  you  no  story  from  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Any  man  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  (and  he  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  in  American  diplomacy)  need  only  to  turn  to 
the  volume  on  foreign  relations  published  in  1910  by 
Congress  and  found  everywhere  where  the  records  of 
this  government  are  kept.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  few, 
if  any,  noticed  this  great  diplomatic  triumph  at  the  time 
it  occurred,  but  that  one  man,  at  least,  the  Hon.  John 
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W.  Foster,  he  himself  having  been  Secretary  of  State, 
in  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Independent  in 
June,  1910,  showed  his  full  appreciation  of  the  high- 
minded,  broad  and  altruistic  Pan-Americanism  of  William 
H.  Taft.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

The  President: — In  these  recent  months  we  have 
sadly  admitted  to  ourselves  the  disappointments  and 
damage  which  have  followed  the  entrance  of  the  teacher 
into  politics.  “  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity;  ’tis  pity,  ’tis  true.” 
But  for  fear  we  should  become  pessimistic  and,  like  the 
prophet  of  old,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  have  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal,  we  have  as  our  honored  guest  tonight 
one  who  has  kept  the  faith.  Even  on  the  heights  of 
wisdom,  which  are  his  habitual  habitation,  he  has  never 
lost  for  a  moment  his  understanding.  He  sheds  a  new 
light  upon  that  injunction,  “Get  wisdom,  my  son,  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.”  Herein  lies 
a  distinction  with  a  great  difference,  and  as  proof  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  possible  for  the  teacher  with  all  his 
wisdom  to  have  as  sound  understanding  in  political 
matters,  I  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler: — Mr.  President, 
Senator  Knox  and  members  of  the  Union  League:  Your 
cordial  reception  makes  me  feel  very  much  at  home. 
These  are  stirring  times  in  which  we  live,  and  it  is  no 
small  privilege  for  an  American  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  facing  such  a  company  of  fellow  Americans,  or  for  a 
convinced  and  life-long  Republican  to  have  the  privilege 
of  facing  this  company  of  Republicans.  [Applause.] 

It  was  my  lot  to  be  born  after  the  Civil  War  had  begun 
and  for  me  the  name,  the  face  and  the  repute  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  belong  not  to  memory  but  to  imagination.  Yet 
I  was  brought  up  under  the  very  shadow  of  his  name,  of 
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his  fame  and  of  his  work.  The  events  and  circumstances 
to  which  such  effective  allusion  has  been  made  by  your 
President  were  among  the  earliest  lessons  that  it  was  my 
fortune  to  learn.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  seems  to  me 
now,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  left  to  every  American  born 
after  him  a  legacy  in  the  form  of  a  direct  injunction  to  love 
his  country,  to  study  its  needs,  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  its  policies  and  its  problems,  and  to  labor  with  those 
like-minded  with  himself  for  the  advancement  of  all  of 
these.  Therefore,  I  make  no  excuse  to  any  one  for  having 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  politics  since  I  was 
old  enough,  or  even  before  I  was  old  enough  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  by  law  to  do  so.  [Applause.] 

The  era  of  Lincoln,  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  nation¬ 
building — that  great  classic  era  in  the  history  of  the  western 
world  and  of  all  mankind — is  closed.  The  problems  that 
confronted  the  founders  and  the  builders  of  our  nation 
are  still  our  problems,  but  they  are  presented  to  us  in  a 
different  form.  We  are  no  longer  a  young  people,  but  a 
comparatively  old  and  well-established  one.  We  are, 
thank  God,  a  united  people.  We  have  solved,  let  us  hope 
forever  and  finally,  the  problem  of  building  a  single  great 
nation  out  of  a  group  of  federated  states  with  diverse 
populations,  with  conflicting  economic  needs  and  desires, 
and  we  have  opened  our  arms  to  the  whole  wide  world 
that  it  may  enter  in  and  share  with  us  and  with  our 
children  the  shelter  and  the  protection  of  this  noble 
structure.  When  so  much  has  been  done  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  problems  of  an  older  people  and  of  a 
better-established  civilization.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  us  to  find  men  of  energy  and  ambition  to  explore  a 
continent,  to  bridge  rivers,  to  fell  forests  or  to  build 
railways  across  the  desert;  those  are  the  problems  of  a 
new  people  and  we  solved  those  problems  in  the  generation 
that  followed  1850  and  i860.  Then  came  the  problems 
incident  to  a  more  concentrated  political  and  economic 
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life — the  problems  of  capital  and  labor,  the  problems  of 
the  growth  of  great  corporate  wealth,  of  the  organization 
of  business  and  of  the  development  of  public  utilities, 
as  well  as  the  relation  of  all  these  to  government,  both 
state  and  national.  During  all  this  second  period,  which 
was  shorter  than  the  first,  very  intense  and  tremendously 
important,  abounding  in  problems  that  touched  the 
interests  and  convictions  of  every  citizen,  we  were  still  a 
self-centered  people.  We  had  foreign  relations,  but  they 
were  of  minor  importance.  They  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  President,  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  the 
Senate,  but  beyond  that  they  hardly  existed  for  the  great 
mass  of  our  American  population.  But  now,  in  a  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye,  the  outlook  that  confronts  America  has 
changed  and  we  are  about  to  enter,  perhaps  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  we  have  already  entered,  upon  a  new  and 
third  period  of  our  political  development  and  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  preoccupation.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  fact,  borne  in  upon  us  in  a  thousand 
ways,  that  steam,  electricity,  the  use  of  the  air,  the 
development  of  modern  industry  and  finance,  have 
conspired  to  destroy  distance  and  to  eliminate  time,  and 
that  these  have  bound  the  whole  world  together  in  a  new 
and  hitherto  unsuspected  sort  of  interdependence.  Out 
of  that  interdependence  of  the  nations,  an  interdependence 
of  our  nation  with  other  nations  of  the  world,  comes  the 
new  series  of  problems  for  the  consideration  and  the 
solution  of  which  this  nation  must  insistently  and  thought¬ 
fully  prepare. 

The  old  world  order  changed  when  the  sun  set  on 
Friday,  July  31,  1914.  The  old  international  order  passed 
away  as  suddenly,  as  unexpectedly  and  as  completely 
as  if  it  had  been  wiped  out  by  a  gigantic  flood,  by  a  great 
tempest,  or  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  old  world  order 
died  with  the  setting  of  that  day’s  sun  and  a  new  world 
order  is  being  born  while  I  speak,  with  birth  pangs  so 
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terrible  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  life  could 
come  out  of  such  fearful  suffering  and  such  overwhelming 
sorrow. 

What  has  America  to  do  with  it  all?  All  these  terrible 
clashings  and  crashings  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
from  which  we  are  separated  by  a  great  ocean.  How  do 
these  matters  affect  us,  secure  in  our  protection  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  sea,  living  under  other  political  institu¬ 
tions  and  under  the  dominance  of  other  political  ideas 
and  with  different  economic  and  social  interests?  Ask 
the  cotton  grower  in  the  South.  Ask  the  copper  miner 
in  the  far  Southwest.  Ask  the  lumberman  on  Puget 
Sound.  Ask  the  banker  in  Philadelphia,  in  New  York, 
in  Boston  or  in  Chicago.  Ask  any  one  of  these  whether 
the  European  war  affects  him  and  how,  and  get  his 
answer.  Ask  the  student  of  civil  and  political  liberty. 
Ask  the  trained  liberal  who  believes  in  human  rights,  in 
the  free  development  of  small  nations,  in  the  sanctity 
of  international  obligations,  and  in  the  supremacy  of 
international  law.  Ask  any  one  of  these  whether  he 
knows  that  there  is  a  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
and  whether  it  affects  him  and  his  interests  and  get  his 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  precisely 
what  Senator  Knox  described  it  to  be  just  now,  but  I 
believe  that  we  must  amend  that  law,  or  so  reinterpret 
it  as  properly  and  fully  to  meet  new  and  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  [Applause.] 

In  this  new  outlook  that  confronts  us  we  are  not  called 
upon,  as  I  see  it,  to  depart  in  principle  or  in  practice  from 
sound  American  policy,  but  we  are  called  upon  I  think 
to  consider  whether,  as  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of 
democracy,  as  the  most  powerful  exponents  of  political 
and  civil  liberty  on  the  globe,  we  are  not  in  some  sense 
our  brothers’  keepers,  and  whether  we  have  not  some 
political  and  moral  contribution  to  make  to  a  stricken 
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and  distracted  and  overturned  world.  [Applause.]  I 
would  not  have  the  people  of  these  United  States  forget 
the  injunction  of  Washington.  I  would  not  have  them 
depart  from  the  path  of  established  policy  that  has  been 
trodden  so  long  and  on  the  whole  so  wisely.  I  would  not 
have  them  make  an  alliance,  entangling  or  otherwise,  with 
any  single  nation  or  any  group  of  nations  on  the  globe. 
But  I  would  have  them  enter  into  such  relations  of  inti¬ 
macy  and  influence  with  every  nation  that  the  spirit  and 
convictions  which  animate  and  permeate  the  American 
people  might  be  made  a  contribution  to  the  world’s 
civilization  when  this  war  ends.  [Applause.]  I  would 
endeavor  to  show  to  Europe  how  clear  across  the  sea  we 
have  solved  and  are  solving  some  problems  that  are  in 
kind  their  problems.  I  would  try  to  show  to  Europe  that 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  and  the  conflicts  which 
grow  out  of  differences  of  race  and  of  creed  and  of  language, 
those  difficulties  are  only  increased  by  political  repression, 
while  they  are  decreased  by  an  extension  of  civil  and 
political  liberty.  [Applause.]  I  would  try  to  show  that 
on  the  whole,  and  despite  the  dangers  and  difficulties  and 
the  many  and  obvious  embarrassments  which  accompany 
it,  a  national  policy  of  freedom,  of  hospitality  and  of  equal 
opportunity  solves  more  problems  than  it  leaves  unsolved, 
and  that  on  the  whole  it  solves  more  political  problems 
than  any  other  alternative  policy  that  has  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  government  of  men.  [Applause.]  I  would 
not  interfere  for  a  moment  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
any  European  nation  or  with  their  just  ambitions,  their 
alliances  and  their  rivalries,  but  at  a  time  like  this  I  would 
not  throw  away  the  lesson  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  of  life  and  government  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  [Applause.]  I  would  make  a  world 
figure  of  Washington.  I  would  make  world  figures  of 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  of  Marshall  and  Webster.  I 
would  make  a  world  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  would 
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make  their  names,  their  faces,  their  public  acts  and  the 
great  tendencies  and  institutions  that  they  organized  and 
represented  the  property  of  the  whole  civilized  world  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  For  this  or  for  any  such 
policy  of  international  influence  this  nation  must  prepare. 

There  is  much  talk  among  us  of  preparedness  and  justly 
enough;  for  while  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  stars  we  must 
keep  our  feet  on  the  firm  earth.  [Applause.]  We  must 
deal  not  with  facts  as  we  would  like  them  to  be,  but  with 
facts  as  they  are.  [Applause.]  But  there  is  an  aspect  of 
this  important  question  that  has  hardly  been  touched, 
and  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  even  adverted  to  by  any  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  present  administration.  That  question  is 
this:  What  is  to  be  the  object  of  your  preparedness? 
What  are  to  be  the  policies  that  you  are  going  to  teach, 
to  defend  and  to  extend  over  the  earth?  What  are  to  be 
the  ideals  that  you  are  going  to  hold  up  before  yourselves 
and  then  before  the  other  nations  of  the  earth?  Armies 
and  navies  are  not  ends;  they  are  means.  But  means  to 
what  end?  For  what  are  we  going  to  prepare?  Are  we 
going  to  prepare  to  make  this  nation  first  a  model  nation 
home  and  then  a  model  nation  abroad?  If  we  are  going 
to  do  this  then  we  have  a  policy.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
do  this  then  we  have  no  policy  but  only  a  proposal  for 
expenditure.  [Applause.] 

Our  American  ideals  are  not  vague  or  uncertain.  They 
have  been  stated  for  us  in  language  that  the  whole  world 
can  read,  in  words  that  will  remain  forever  familiar  where 
the  history  of  freedom  is  read  and  studied.  They 
have  been  written  for  us  particularly  in  four  great  historic 
documents.  You  will  find  them  in  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  You  will  find  them  in  Washington’s 
farewell  address  to  the  American  people.  You  will  find 
them  put  with  all  the  terseness  of  classic  literature  in  the 
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immortal  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg  over  yonder.  Those  great  documents  have 
stated  for  us  the  aims,  the  ideals  and  the  purposes  of  this 
government,  as  well  as  the  aims,  the  ideals  and  the 
purposes  of  the  people  in  founding  and  in  maintaining 
this  government.  Mr.  President,  it  is  for  a  fuller  compre¬ 
hension  of  those  aims,  those  ideals  and  those  purposes, 
for  a  more  complete  carrying  out  of  them  at  home,  and 
for  a  more  effective  teaching  of  them  abroad  that  we 
must  prepare.  We  must  prepare  under  the  leadership 
of  those  who,  by  experience,  by  training,  by  discipline 
and  by  conviction  are  able  to  help  us  set  our  feet  in  these 
new  paths.  For  it  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  the 
prophet  first  said  it,  that  where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.  [Applause.] 

One  great  lesson  of  the  war  in  Europe  is  that  the  old 
international  order  is  a  failure;  that  the  order  of  alliances 
and  ententes,  of  secret  understandings  and  dynastic 
arrangements  has  broken  down,  and  that  the  inter¬ 
national  policies  of  a  Palmerston,  of  a  Disraeli,  or  of  a 
Bismarck,  splendid  as  they  were  in  their  own  day  have 
been  outgrown  and  cast  aside  forever.  The  world  is 
ready  for  a  step  forward.  It  is  ready  for  a  step  forward 
along  the  path  which  the  American  people  have  already 
trod,  and  which  this  people  knows  well.  It  is  ready  for  a 
step  along  the  path  of  federation  and  for  a  new  application 
of  the  federative  principle  which  has  made  this  nation 
one.  This  problem  is  in  some  form  soon  to  be  worked 
out,  for  its  solution,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  the  next 
great  step  to  be  taken  in  the  world’s  international  policies. 
To  aid  in  this  no  nation  can  possibly  make  larger  contri¬ 
bution  than  our  own.  Yes,  gentlemen,  surely  the  outlook 
before  us  has  changed! 

Since  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  returned  to  England 
after  his  famous  trip  to  South  Africa,  he  told  the  English 
people  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  must  learn  to 
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think  imperially.  So  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  American  people  must  learn  to  think 
internationally.  We  must  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  our 
relations  with  the  whole  world,  and  we  must  learn  to 
think  of  other  peoples  than  ourselves  with  such  sympathy, 
with  such  kindliness  and  with  such  understanding  as  will 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  point  of  view,  the  opinions 
and  the  institutions  of  those  whose  experiences  have  been 
different  from  our  own.  I  like  to  think  that  the  hand  of 
fate  has  brought  to  us  out  of  this  terrible  war  a  new  and 
unexpected  call  to  achievement;  first  at  home  in  putting 
our  own  house  in  order,  and  next  abroad  in  teaching  the 
peoples  of  the  world  a  lesson  that  the  founders  and  the 
fathers  have  taught  us.  Mr.  Bryce,  than  whom  we  have 
no  better  or  wiser  friend,  told  us  years  ago  that  withal  we 
must  learn  to  cultivate  a  becoming  modesty.  He  pointed 
out  to  us  that  there  was  one  peculiar  difficulty  in  govern¬ 
ment  by  public  opinion,  and  that  is  that  public  opinion 
tends  to  be  very  sure  of  itself,  to  be  very  proud  of  its 
findings  and  decisions,  and  to  be  very  certain  that  its 
judgment,  however  incidental  or  however  temporary,  is 
entirely  correct.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  ensure 
ourselves  against  undue  self-esteem,  which  would  be  our 
undoing  at  home,  and  which  would  add  to  our  undoing 
abroad,  is  by  perpetual  and  persistent  reexamination  of 
our  own  principles,  our  own  aims,  our  own  purposes  and 
by  conferring  and  consulting  together  as  to  how  best  we 
can  advance  this  nation  in  paths  of  justice  and  of  liberty. 

We  have  great  economic  problems  that  are  in  part 
internal  and  that  are  in  part  international.  There  are 
signs  that  this  new  international  era  of  which  I  speak  is 
going  to  help  us  to  solve  some  of  our  internal  economic 
problems.  There  are  some  gentlemen  of  eminence  who 
are  not  quite  so  sure  of  their  formulas  as  they  were  three 
years  ago.  Some  gentlemen  have  discovered  that  for 
them  at  least  the  revival  of  business,  quickly  stimulated 
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by  this  war,  was  a  blessing  not  very  much  disguised. 
[Laughter.]  They  have  discovered  that  they  have 
presented  us  with  fiscal  legislation  which,  if  left  to  itself 
in  ordinary  times,  would  have  made  it  even  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  appears  to  be  the  case  at  present  to  find  a 
method  by  which  to  transfer  liabilities  to  the  column  of 
assets  in  the  monthly  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  [Laughter  and  Applause.]  It  may  be 
that  this  process  of  education  is  not  going  to  expend 
itself  entirely  on  foreign  peoples.  It  may  prove  to  be  the 
case  that  there  are  good  learners  and  good  pupils  here  at 
home,  and  that  as  a  people  we  shall  see  before  very  long 
that  the  fundamental  essentials  of  sound  economic  policy 
have  not  been  met  by  the  legislation  of  the  past  three 
years.  [Applause.] 

We  cannot  depend  upon  the  heightened  temperature 
of  war  fever  to  keep  us  warm  forever.  There  will  come 
a  time  when  our  business  temperature  will  fall  to  normal 
or  below  unless  there  be  nutriment  upon  which  to  keep 
our  body-politic  warm  and  in  good  health. 

We  have  got  to  face  under  these  new  conditions  the 
world  old  problem  of  how  to  provide  justly  for  equal 
opportunity,  and  how  to  provide  an  economic  basis  for 
individual  existence  in  order  that  men  may  be  able  to  live 
at  all.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  preach  ideals  of 
government  to  a  starving  man.  We  must  provide,  first, 
wisely,  justly  and  securely  for  our  internal  economic 
organization,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  these 
new  international  deeds  of  which  I  speak.  In  other  words, 
while  our  whole  problem,  national  and  international,  is 
bound  up  together  it  becomes  immensely  larger  and 
immensely  more  important  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
because  we  have  now  discovered  these  innumerable 
points  of  contact  with  other  nations  and  we  see  the 
meaning  and  significance  on  one  side  of  the  world  of  some 
public  act  or  economic  policy  that  has  its  origin  on  the 
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other.  This  is  all  a  part  of  the  task  that  I  call  learning 
to  think  internationally.  It  will  affect  our  domestic 
problems  and  our  domestic  policies,  as  well  as  our  foreign 
problems  and  our  foreign  policies. 

Unless  I  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  this  nation 
is  crying  out  for  leadership.  It  is  crying  out  for  a  voice 
that  will  give  expression  to  its  political  conviction  and  to 
its  moral  purpose  in  tones  that  every  American  will 
understand.  [Prolonged  Applause.]  Unless  I  mistake 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  American  people  would  like  a 
leadership  whose  ear  is  not  continually  fastened  to  the 
ground.  We  wish,  we  need,  we  long  for  a  determined, 
clear  and  sympathetic  voice  that  will  do  for  our  day  and 
generation  what  Abraham  Lincoln  did  for  his.  [Applause.] 
A  voice  that  will  look  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  plain 
people,  that  will  know  the  conditions  that  influence  their 
lives,  that  will  understand  the  motives  that  guide  their 
action,  that  will  sympathize  with  their  ambitions,  with 
their  difficulties  and  with  their  failures,  and  that  will  call 
them  up  to  the  high  places  of  the  earth  as  did  those  voices 
that  called  our  fathers  up  to  their  great  achievement. 
Give  us  leadership.  Give  us  a  mind  to  seek,  a  heart  to 
feel  and  a  voice  to  proclaim  what  the  American  people 
of  this  day  and  this  generation  aspire  to  do  at  home  and 
abroad.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

The  President: — Save  in  these  veteran  seats  where 
sit  our  members  who  offered  their  lives  that  their  country 
might  live,  these  men  who,  while  still  living,  have  become 
our  patron  saints,  there  are  few  among  us  who  can  enter 
into  the  fullness  of  the  memories  of  the  speaker  who 
honors  us  with  his  presence  tonight,  Corporal  James 
Tanner.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted  in  1861  in 
the  Eighth  New  York  Infantry.  He  served  through 
McClellan’s  campaign,  and  then  under  Phil  Kearny.  At 
the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  he  lost  both  his  legs,  but 
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his  understanding  has  increased  steadily  from  that  day 
to  this.  Leaving  the  war  behind  him,  he  studied  law 
and  equipped  himself  for  the  long  and  honored  record 
of  his  public  services  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
He  is  the  only  man  less  in  rank  than  a  commissioned 
officer  who  ever  held  the  post  of  Pension  Commissioner, 
but  I  suspect  that  the  chief  monument  which  will  remain 
as  an  enduring  mark  of  his  life  work  is  that  Soldiers’ 
Home,  standing  today  in  Bath,  New  York,  which  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  vision,  the  sympathy,  the  untiring 
energy  and  the  wisdom  of  Corporal  James  Tanner. 

Corporal  James  Tanner: — Mr.  President  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  Though  you  may  not  be  able  to  discover  it,  dif¬ 
ferent  impressions  are  made  upon  different  minds.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  splendid  tribute  which  your 
distinguished  Senator  and  our  distinguished  ex-Secretary 
regarding  whom  I  have  heard  many  rumors  that  he  is 
liable  in  the  course  of  time  to  again  take  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  [prolonged  applause] — something  in  his  tribute 
splendid  in  itself,  to  that  splendid  personality,  ex-Presi- 
dent  Taft,  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  something 
in  this  magnificent  exposition  of  principles  and  what  we 
hope  for,  which  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Butler, 
which  would  seem  to  say  to  me  in  an  indirect  manner 
that  an  expression  of  faith  was  in  order;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  some  of  you  present  know  that  I 
hold  national  office — hold  it  yet  under  this  administra¬ 
tion.  [Applause.]  And  just  for  my  own  satisfaction 
I  want  to  say  to  you  confidentially  that  when  President 
Wilson  paid  me  the  honor  to  announce,  in  the  face  of 
fourteen  candidates  for  my  place,  that  he  did  not  pur¬ 
pose  to  disturb  me,  the  last  line  of  the  announcement, 
as  printed  in  the  papers,  sent  over  the  wire,  was  this: 
“Mr.  Tanner  has  never  posed  as  a  Democrat.”  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  I  am  still  in  the  faith,  a  Republican  from 
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the  crown  of  my  head  as  far  down  as  I  go.  [Applause.] 
And  I  shall  die  in  the  faith,  praise  God.  My  old  father, 
an  Andrew  Jackson  Democrat  of  the  olden  times,  who 
mourned  in  ’61  because  Andrew  Jackson  was  not  where 
James  Buchanan  sat,  said  to  me  one  day,  “James,  what 
under  Heaven  made  a  Republican  of  you?”  The  old 
gentleman  was  afflicted  badly  with  poor  eyesight,  so  I 
said  to  him,  “Father,  you  know  you  used  to  keep  me 
reading  messages  of  Governor  Marston,  Silas  Wright  and 
President  Buchanan,  and  I  think  that  made  a  Republican 
of  me.”  [Laughter  and  applause.]  He  didn’t  like  my 
explanation. 

I  have  come  joyously  over  here  tonight  on  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  your  president  to  speak  from  my  standpoint 
of  matters  that  may  be  proper  on  this  occasion. 

The  Union  League,  a  patriotic  babe  born  of  the  womb 
of  war,  proud  of  its  stalwart  manhood  at  fifty-three, 
meets  tonight  to  do  honor  to  the  founders  of  this  great 
organization  and  to  glorify  its  achievements.  It  was 
conceived  in  a  very  dark,  if  indeed  it  was  not  the  dark¬ 
est,  hour  of  our  imperiled  nation.  The  summer  and  fall 
of  ’62  wrote  depression  in  the  hearts  of  supporters  of 
the  Union  cause.  The  Campaign  of  the  Peninsula  had 
been  a  pronounced  failure,  except  as  it  had  demon¬ 
strated  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  Second  Manassas  was  a  disastrous  defeat.  Antie- 
tam,  following  in  less  than  three  weeks,  terminated  in 
General  Lee  safely  withdrawing  his  army  across  the 
Potomac,  while  McClellan  still  had  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  troops  which  had  not  been  put  in  action 
or  permitted  to  fire  a  shot. 

General  Stephen  D.  Lee  of  Mississippi — Lieutenant- 
General  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Colonel  and  Chief  of 
the  Confederate  artillery  at  Antietam — told  me  years  ago 
that  just  prior  to  the  close  of  the  action,  General  Lee 
sent  for  him,  and,  telling  him  that  he  thought  of  order- 
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ing  an  advance  all  along  the  line,  asked  what  support 
the  artillery  could  give  the  movement.  Upon  Colonel 
Lee  responding  that  he  had  but  eighty  rounds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  left,  General  Lee  said,  “Then  we  must  withdraw,” 
and  gave  the  order  so  to  do.  Antietam  passed  into  his¬ 
tory.  Lee  was  baffled  but  not  beaten,  as  we  were  to 
find  to  our  cost  later. 

The  portrait  of  more  than  one  man  hangs  upon  your 
walls  tonight,  who,  had  he  possessed  the  power  McClellan 
did,  would  have  released  all  the  “Dogs  of  War”  he  held 
in  leash  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  would  in¬ 
evitably  have  been  smashed  and  the  end  of  the  war 
immeasurably  hastened.  That  might  or  might  not  have 
been  for  the  best  in  the  long  run;  I  doubt  if  it  would 
have  been.  It  would  have  left  many  questions  unset¬ 
tled — questions  which  it  was  fated  could  only  be  settled 
by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  in  the  court  of  last 
resort. 

Deep  gloom  rested  on  all  patriotic  hearts  and  many 
a  man  sat  in  the  stillness  of  his  evening  hours  and  asked 
himself  if  it  were  possible  that  this  nation,  custodian  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  Liberty  for  all  mankind, 
was  fated  to  fade  from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  the  west  there  was  the  glimmer  of  a  modest  star 
faintly  discernible  then,  but  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  was  to  grow  in  brilliancy  until  its  effulgence  should 
fill  the  whole  world  with  its  light  at  Appomattox. 

If  I  turn  aside  from  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the 
battlefield  to  voice  my  feeble  tribute  to  the  founders  of 
this  great  organization,  I  know  I  may  be  thought  too 
emphatic  therein  by  those  who  judge  that  vitally  service¬ 
able  patriotism  is  only  exhibited  by  those  who  respond  to 
the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  call  of  the  cannon.  To 
such,  if  any  there  be,  I  would  answer  that  when  the 
announcement  of  the  organization  of  The  Union  League 
and  of  its  purpose  went  out  over  the  country  on  the 
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wings  of  the  press,  I  was  lying  in  an  old  farmhouse  up 
in  New  York  and  at  that  early  date  was  already  a  part 
of  the  vintage  of  battle,  hopelessly  wrecked  physically 
through  my  efforts  as  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  duty  towards 
an  imperiled  country,  looking  with  dimmed  eyes  over 
the  fields  I  had  played  and  worked  in,  but  which  I  was 
fated  never  again  to  traverse,  with  the  prospect  of  life 
so  utterly  darkened  that  constantly  the  thought  came 
that  a  nameless  grave  on  the  field  of  the  Second  Manassas 
would  have  been  far  preferable. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  and  while  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind  as  I  lay  helpless,  wounds  open,  racked 
with  pain,  that  the  news  came  to  me  of  the  action  of 
your  patriotic  founders,  of  what  they  proposed  to  do  to 
strengthen  our  forces  in  the  field  and  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  brought  peace  of  mind 
to  me.  I  claim  no  gift  of  prophecy,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  their  action  would  prove  to  be  contagious,  that 
the  fire  lighted  here  would  grow  in  brilliancy  and  force, 
causing  other  fires  to  be  lighted  on  the  altar  of  liberty 
until  the  land  would  be  aflame  with  aroused  patriotism. 
History  tells  you  that  I  was  not  disappointed.  You 
know  well  what  they  did.  Historians  of  those  most 
perilous  days  of  the  Republic  can  not  write  the  record 
and  leave  out  The  Union  League.  To  their  credit  stands 
the  organization  of  nine  regiments  of  infantry  and  some 
battalions  of  cavalry,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
contributed  and  spent  in  the  work,  ten  thousand  stal¬ 
wart  sons  of  this  grand  old  Keystone  State  put  in  the 
field,  the  blood  of  many  of  them  freely  shed  to  nourish 
the  root  of  the  flower  of  liberty.  And  as  memory  floods 
our  brains  with  recollections  of  those  most  momentous 
days  of  what  was  encountered  and  achieved,  our  very 
souls  cry  out,  “Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!"  and  I  stand 
here  tonight  to  tell  you,  men  of  The  Union  League  of 
today,  that  you  have  a  right  to  bow  low,  very  low,  at  - 
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the  feet  of  the  founders  of  this  glorious  organization. 
[Prolonged  applause.] 

The  way  was  long  and  bloody.  A  mighty  stake  was 
the  guerdon  of  the  fray.  Involved  in  the  issue  were  the 
fruits  of  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  and  the  power  in  the  future  to  help  the 
liberty  loving  of  all  the  nations. 

I  was  privileged  last  May  to  sit  here  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  listen 
to  the  splendid  oration  delivered  by  the  orator  of  that 
occasion,  your  President,  Mr.  Gribbel.  He  gave  us  a 
statement  so  comprehensive  and  yet  so  concrete  that 
it  is  worthy  of  being  engraved  on  all  our  memories.  I 
quote:  “Washington  would  have  gone  down  as  a  failure 
in  history  if  Lincoln  had  not  been  a  success.  Jefferson 
would  be  remembered  but  as  a  phrase  maker  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Stanton.  John  Paul  Jones  would  have 
wasted  his  courage  had  it  not  been  for  Farragut  and 
Porter.  Yorktown  would  have  been  hardly  worth  the 
cost  if  Grant  had  not  sealed  its  value  at  Appomattox. 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Meade  must  secure  the 
results  of  the  victories  of  Washington,  Greene,  Henry 
Lee  and  Wayne  for  all  time.  Bunker  Hill  would  today 
be  a  pathetic  memory  had  it  not  been  for  Gettysburg. 
Sumter  had  a  vital  relation  to  Concord  and  Lexington. 
Valley  Forge  would  have  been  a  useless  sacrifice  had 
not  Grant  fought  through  The  Wilderness  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  surrender  of  Richmond. 99 

When  the  storm  broke  in  which  all  this  was  in  peril 
we  were  as  unprepared  to  maintain  our  rights  before 
the  world  as  we  are  today.  The  Dove  of  Peace  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  a  fit  adornment  for  a  lady’s  boudoir, 
but  when  a  nation’s  rights  are  at  stake,  give  us  the  old 
eagle  with  forceful  beak  and  sharpened  talons. 

You  h  ave  a  right  to  give  some  heed  to  the  voice  of 
the  survivors  of  the  battle  days  of  the  sixties.  There 
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are  but  few  of  us  left  and  most  of  us  are  living  on  bor¬ 
rowed  time.  We  know  by  fierce  experience  all  that  is 
involved  in  bloody  strife  and  none  will  so  earnestly  pray 
for  unbroken  peace — peace  with  honor — as  we  who  have 
seen  fields  run  red  with  blood  and  hospital  walls  fairly 
quake  with  the  agony  they  enclosed,  but  for  all  my 
comrades  living  I  would  say  that  while  the  end  of  things 
earthly  is  near  for  us,  yet  while  we  tread  the  soil  of  this 
nation  we  desire  to  tread  it  with  confidence  in  the  pro¬ 
tecting  power  of  the  flag  that  floats  o’er  us,  or  we  wish 
to  lie  dead  under  its  folds.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

Let  the  cry  ring  out  over  the  nation — “Arm!  Arm! 
Not  to  make  war,  but  to  command  peace,”  and  let  it 
swell  in  chorus  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Canadian  border,  until  our  national 
legislators  will  be  compelled  to  heed  the  demand  of  the 
people.  Let  us  bear  ever  in  mind  the  great  truth  which 
he  whom  we  affectionately  term  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  sent  down  the  years  to  us,  namely — “The 
safest  way  to  insure  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war.” 
As  a  guide  and  counsellor  I,  for  one,  prefer  the  spirit  of 
George  Washington  to  the  precepts  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

Imperial  militarism  must  find  its  limit  at  our  shores, 
if  nowhere  else,  and  the  arrogant  presumption  of  Great 
Britain  that  all  neutral  ports  are  open  to  her  commerce 
but  closed  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  her 
will  must  be  stoutly  denied.  [Applause.]  Her  ship¬ 
yards  have  other  business  now  than  building  Alabamas 
for  the  destruction  of  this  nation.  [Applause.]  Lust  of 
power  and  race  hatred  have  dethroned  reason  over  the 
water.  Europe  is  blood-drunk  and  when  we  consider 
the  horrible  tragedies  perpetrated  therein  in  the  name 
of  culture  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  we  are  forced 
to  ask  ourselves  if  asserted  Christianity  and  twentieth 
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century  civilization  have  much  on  the  heathen  of  old. 
[Applause.] 

Fortunately  for  us,  in  the  perilous  days  we  commemo¬ 
rate  tonight,  we  had  a  leader  who  had  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  cause  he  stood  for,  confidence  in  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  confidence  in  God. 
Liberty,  in  mortal  peril,  cried  out  through  the  voice  and 
pen  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  in  thunder  tones  her  advo¬ 
cates  and  devotees  made  answer.  They  came  from  farm 
and  workshop,  from  all  the  marts  of  industry  and  com¬ 
mercial  life,  from  city,  village,  hamlet  and  farm,  down 
mountainside  and  out  of  the  canyons  of  the  great  West 
they  streamed,  crossing  prairies,  their  ironclad  heels 
ringing  in  rhythm  over  the  paved  streets  of  our  great 
cities,  their  voices  blending  in  a  mighty  chorus  as  the 
heavens  reverberated  the  music  of  their  souls — “We  are 
coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more!” 
[Applause.]  And  so  at  last  they  stood,  a  belted  line  in 
blue,  forming  a  mighty  breastwork  in  the  southland 
against  which  the  waves  of  rebellion  bent  and,  baffled, 
broke. 

More  than  two  thousand  fields  of  battles  and  skirmish 
were  trod  by  the  embattled  hosts;  cannon  boomed  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  for  one  thousand  consecutive  days; 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  were  shot  to  death 
on  the  field,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  more  dying 
in  hospital  and  prison  pen,  the  land  strewn  with  widows, 
fatherless  children  and  mutilated  mankind.  Shining 
bright  on  the  pages  of  history  you  will  find  the  names  of 
Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Chickamauga,  Fredericksburg, 
The  Wilderness,  Vicksburg,  Shiloh  and  countless  others. 
They  are  more,  far  more,  than  simple  names — they  are 
the  designations  of  the  sacrificial  altars  of  the  Republic 
on  which  a  mighty  oblation  of  blood  was  poured  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  desired  end.  Disaster  and  defeat 
came  to  us  many  times,  but  our  purpose  held  high  and 
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steady  until  at  last  there  came  from  out  the  West  the 
man  who  met  the  requirements  of  the  time.  Fresh  from 
the  honors  of  Vicksburg  came  Grant.  He  took  the  mighty 
but  inchoate  forces  of  the  Union,  welded  them  into  one 
mass,  out  of  which,  through  his  supreme  military  genius, 
he  fashioned  a  mighty  triphammer  with  which,  on  the 
anvil  of  God,  he  beat  to  death  the  cause  of  secession. 

A  mighty  price  was  paid  that  you  might  sit  here  tonight 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  My  very  soul 
revolts  when  I  hear  men  speak  of  the  cost  of  that  struggle 
and  figure  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  real  cost  of  the 
war,  the  only  cost  which  ever  ought  to  rise  in  the  minds 
or  to  the  lips  of  patriotic  men,  was  embodied  in  the 
wealth  of  young  manhood  that  went  to  premature  graves 
in  order  that  the  nation  might  live,  and  that  cost  fell 
with  heavy  hand  on  North  and  South  alike  as  the  flower 
of  our  youth  went  to  battle.  The  mightiest  monument 
which  could  be  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  nation 
was  composed  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  for  the 
flag.  The  first  course  was  laid  on  the  rock-ribbed 
streets  of  Baltimore,  composed  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts.  It  was  built  up  one  bloody  course 
after  another  until  embodied  in  it  were  the  forms  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  dead  of  the  war,  cemented  by 
the  tears  of  anguish  of  parents,  wives,  children  and 
sweethearts,  and  at  last  there  was  demanded  of  us  for 
its  apex  the  sacrifice  of  him  who  had  been  the  leader 
of  his  people,  the  Moses  of  his  time,  who,  like  Moses  of 
old,  was  permitted  to  lead  his  people  unto  the  prom¬ 
ised  land,  but  again,  like  the  one  of  old,  was  only  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  see  it  from  afar,  the  greatest  American 
of  all  time,  bar  none,  Abraham  Lincoln.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 

So  we  came  to  peace  and  the  flag  waved  triumphant. 
We  have  had  fifty  years  of  unity  and  I  desire  to  say  to 
you  for  all  my  comrades  living  that  we  feel  that  one  of 
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the  brightest  flowers  in  the  wreath  that  we,  who  bore 
the  heat  and  the  burden  of  those  days,  may  have  gath¬ 
ered  rests  in  the  fact  that  great  and  powerful  and  pros¬ 
perous  as  the  nation  is  today,  its  glory  and  its  richness 
are  shared  equally  with  us  of  the  blue  by  the  men  who 
stood  against  us  in  gray,  their  children  and  their  grand¬ 
children.  Enmity  between  the  men  who  fought  departed 
long,  long  since.  When  the  old-time  Johnny  and  the  old- 
time  Yank  meet  today  there  is  no  aggressiveness  on  either 
side  and  if  they  are  in  physical  opposition  to  each  other 
it  is  only  because  the  table  is  between  them,  and  as 
reminiscence  follows  reminiscence  and  thrilling  and 
tender  memories  arise  before  them  they  fill  their  glasses 
once  again,  most  likely  with  something  not  drawn  from 
the  Potomac  or  the  James,  and  lifting  their  glasses  with 
trembling  hands  and  with  suffused  eyes,  they  drink  to 
the  loved  and  the  lost  of  both  sides  of  long  ago. 

One  message  I  would  give  to  the  youth  of  today  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  it  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  sur¬ 
vivor  of  both  the  blue  and  the  gray  who  stood  in  the 
past  to  give  and  take  the  hard  blows  of  the  olden  time — 
to  the  men  of  the  generation  who  have  succeeded  us  that 
message  would  be:  Do  not  spend  your  time  in  useless 
discussion  over  the  matters  that  were  in  contention 
between  us  in  the  sixties.  We  fought  them  out  man- 
fashion  and  now  it  is  up  to  you  to  face  to  the  front, 
write  your  own  records  in  the  pages  of  our  history  and, 
whether  your  sentiments  cause  you  to  choose  your 
exemplars  from  among  those  who  wore  the  blue  or  the 
gray,  mark  my  words,  you  will  go  far  and  range  high  if, 
in  your  own  careers,  you  live  up  to  the  measure  set  by 
the  best  of  us  on  both  sides  years  ago. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  when  we  meet  in  no 
partisan  or  sectional  spirit,  but  reveling,  as  we  do,  in  all 
the  glories  of  all  the  nation,  is  it  not  fit  and  meet  that 
ere  we  part  we  should  give  a  moment’s  thought  to  the 
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advancement  made  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
Appomattox  toward  the  restoration  of  complete  good 
feeling  between  the  two  great  hitherto  warring  sections? 

The  War  of  the  Roses  kept  England  in  a  state  of  internal 
turmoil  for  two  hundred  years.  In  one  quarter  of  that 
time,  we,  of  this  nation,  have  advanced  far  beyond,  in 
the  way  of  reconciliation,  the  point  achieved  by  England 
in  her  two  centuries.  I  would  point  to  but  one  illustra¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Perhaps  every  person  here  can  recall  when,  some 
years  ago,  a  proposition  was  advanced  that  the  battle- 
flags  of  the  Confederacy,  then  in  the  custody  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  should  be  returned  to  the 
states  of  the  South  from  which  they  came.  When  that 
news  went  out  over  the  country  it  seemed  as  if  every  vol¬ 
cano  of  wrath  was  opened  up  in  opposition  thereto  at 
various  points,  north,  east  and  west.  Many  bitter  words 
were  spoken  and  written.  It  seemed  as  if  men  had  lost 
the  ability  to  think  or  reason.  A  foreigner  among  us  at 
that  time  would  have  been  warranted  in  supposing  that 
there  was  something  vitally  necessary  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  nation  involved  in  the  possession  of  those  old 
battle-flags. 

I  did  not  share  in  that  feeling  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
When  occasionally  I  go  up  to  my  native  locality  west  of 
Albany,  I  halt  at  our  capital  over  a  train  or  a  day,  as 
it  may  be.  Whatever  reasons  I  may  have  for  halting 
there,  the  basic  and  controlling  one  is  that  I  may  once 
again  stand  in  the  great  rotunda  of  that  building  and 
once  more  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  battleflags  which  the 
four  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  sons  of  New  York, 
who  entered  the  army  and  navy,  fighting  for  the  Union, 
held  so  steadily  in  the  face  of  the  foe  when  death  ranged 
the  fields.  To  the  modern  artistic  eye  they  present  no 
element  of  beauty.  However  splendid  they  may  have 
looked  in  the  past,  time,  shot  and  shell  have  ravished 
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them  of  that  splendor.  Their  folds  are  tattered  and  their 
staffs  are  shattered,  but  to  one  who  ever  stood  for  a  flag 
when  life  was  held  cheap  in  order  that  that  flag  might 
be  kept  upright,  they  possess  a  beauty  superlative  in  its 
character  and  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
purely  artistic  eye. 

Naturally,  my  eye  seeks  out  the  flag  of  my  regiment. 
It  floated  over  me  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Fair 
Oaks,  the  Seven  Bloody  Days,  Malvern  Hill,  and,  last 
of  all,  at  the  Second  Manassas,  where  I  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  by  a  section  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
artillery.  And  as  I  have  gazed  upon  its  folds  I  have 
thought  that  if  Jackson’s  artillery  had  made  a  finished 
job  of  it  when  it  dealt  with  me  and  if  Virginia,  so  famed 
for  its  hospitality,  had  furnished  sepulchre  for  all  of  my 
anatomy  instead  of  only  a  considerable  portion  thereof, 
with  what  dimming  eyes  and  a  choke  in  the  throat  would 
the  mother  who  bore  me  have  looked  in  after  years  at 
the  flag  under  which  her  boy  had  died!  It  did  not 
require  much  effort  to  pierce  the  imaginery  veil  between 
the  North  and  South  and  to  look  upon  the  women  of  the 
South  as  they  gathered  and  fashioned  the  flags  for  their 
boys  according  to  the  accepted  design.  Into  their  silken 
folds  they  embroidered  their  hopes  and  fears  and  prayers 
and  christened  them  with  their  tears.  Then,  with  brave 
words  from  trembling  lips,  they  handed  those  battle- 
flags  over  to  the  boys  in  gray  and  saw  them  march 
proudly  away,  only  to  see  them  after  four  years’  terrific 
warfare  surrendered  in  an  inevitable  but  an  honorable 
defeat. 

So,  long  years  ago,  I  came  to  realize  how  those  women 
of  the  South  felt  toward  those  old  battle-flags  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  felt  toward  them  as 
the  stricken  mother  feels  in  the  stillness  of  the  house¬ 
hold  where  the  chatter  and  patter  of  the  little  tongue  and 
feet  have  ceased  and,  in  the  agony  of  her  heart,  she  steals 
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away  to  an  upper  room,  pulls  out,  perchance,  the  bottom 
drawer  of  an  old  bureau,  out  of  which  she  takes  and 
unfolds  a  little  package  and  christens  it  anew  with  her 
falling  tears  as  she  presses  to  lips  and  heart  the  tiny 
shoes  which  once  encased  the  little  feet  of  the  angel  of 
the  household  gone  to  God. 

The  project  was  abandoned  and  the  turmoil  ceased. 
Time  followed — time,  with  its  emollient  effect  as  gentle 
and  refreshing  as  are  the  dews  of  heaven  which,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  fall  upon  the  bosom  of  the  parched 
earth.  Men  reflected,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one 
day  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  there  arose  a 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  a  man  who,  in 
his  life’s  record,  had  in  four  years  ridden  on  sixty-two 
fields  of  battle  and  skirmish,  who  bore  on  his  body  for 
the  balance  of  his  life  the  scars  of  honorable  wounds — 
a  man,  in  whose  breast  beat  a  heart  as  brave  and  gentle 
as  was  ever  encased  by  sword  belt — General  Russell  A. 
Alger,  offered  a  bill,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  restore 
these  battle-flags  to  the  people  of  the  South.  Mark  the 
contrast!  Not  one  voice  was  raised  in  protest!  Not  one 
word  of  debate  ensued,  but  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  the  bill  passed,  became  a  law 
and  the  flags  went  back  to  the  South,  never  again  to  float 
as  an  emblem  of  asserted  authority,  but  to  be  treasured 
for  all  time  by  those  who  venerated  them  because  they 
loved  the  boys  who  had  died  under  them.  I  thought, 
sirs,  that  when  we  had  taken  that  step  we  had  taken  a 
long  step  forward  in  answer  to  the  benison  and  the 
command  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  supreme  leader 
of  our  Union  forces,  who,  on  Mount  McGregor,  meeting 
the  only  enemy  he  ever  met  whom  he  could  not  conquer, 
breathed  out  from  his  paling  lips  that  Christ-like  message: 
“Let  us  have  peace.”  [Prolonged  applause.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen:  We  will  rise  and  sing 
“America,”  led  by  the  band. 
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To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — Your  Finance  Committee  has  the  honor 
to  submit  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October 
3U  I9I5- 

The  final  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  to 
your  Committee  and  carefully  considered.  Under  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  past  year  the 
results  shown  are  most  gratifying.  One  noticeable 
feature  is  the  fact  that  every  outstanding  bill  has  been 
paid  and  the  Treasurer’s  report,  therefore,  shows  the 
exact  standing  of  The  Union  League  on  November  1, 

I9I5- 

Under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  off  each  year  $  17,000  of  the  principal,  but  during 
the  past  twelve  months  the  Treasurer  has  been  able  to 
reduce  the  mortgage  $38,000. 

Regarding  other  items,  your  Committee  finds  that 
the  principal  of  the  George  S.  Pepper  Library  Fund 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  in  cash,  the  securi¬ 
ties  formerly  held  having  been  paid  off,  and  under  present 
conditions  your  Committee  formally  recommends  that 
the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  invest  the  principal  of 
this  fund  in  proper  securities. 

Your  Committee  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  employees  in  his 
department. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

MIERS  BUSCH,  Chairman . 
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October  31,  IQ15 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — Our  brief  report  may  be  fitly  introduced 
by  acknowledging  the  kind  and  liberal  action  of  the 
House  Committee,  in  refurnishing  the  North  and  South 
wings  of  the  Library,  and  in  providing  a  room  as  an 
“ Annex”  thereto,  and  for  the  storage  of  magazines  and 
other  necessary  purposes. 

The  funds  at  our  disposal  have  been  used  freely,  but 
not  more  so  than  was  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
members. 

It  has  been  thought  wise  to  formulate  a  new  set  of 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  Library,  copies  of  which 
have  been  mailed  to  the  members  and  displayed  in  the 
reading  rooms.  If  observed,  these  regulations  cannot 
fail  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  who 
have  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow  members. 

The  number  of  accessions  of  books  has  been  above 
the  average,  569  volumes,  of  which  387  were  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  $849.73. 

Special  attention  has  naturally  been  directed  to  the 
present  great  European  War.  Our  selection  from  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  which,  though  yet  only  in  its 
infancy,  is  already  assuming  alarming  proportions, 
amounts  to  44  volumes;  supplemented  by  two  war 
maps,  and  by  many  pamphlets  and  documents  presented 
by  friends.  The  Civil  War  Collection  has  not  been 
neglected,  the  additions  amounting  to  48  volumes.  A 
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reference  to  the  Appendix  hereto  will  show  important 
additions  to  our  list  of  periodicals,  the  surplus  of  which 
has  been  distributed  to  hospitals. 

As  usual,  we  are  indebted  to  members  and  friends 
for  many  books  and  pamphlets,  among  which  we  may  be 
permitted  to  specially  mention  President  Gribbel’s  gift 
of  a  fac-simile  of  the  famous  “Glenriddell  Manuscripts 
of  Robert  Burns,”  in  two  choicely  bound  volumes;  and 
a  complete  set  of  documents  relating  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  25  volumes,  from  James  B.  Bonner.  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  books  are  also  gratefully  acknowledged  from — 


The  United  States  Government 
Pennsylvania  State  Library 
New  Jersey  State  Library 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Columbia  University 
Princeton  University 
Mass.  Institution  of  Technology 
Chicago  University 
The  Carnegie  Foundation 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Hon.  William  C.  Sproul 
William  G.  Hopper  and  Company 
David  McKay 
Col.  John  P.  Nicholson 
Frederick  H.  Wells 
Mrs.  James  M.  Lawton 
Union  League  Club  of  Los 
Angeles 

University  Club  of  New  York 

Harrold  E.  Gillingham 

E.  Lawrence  Fell 

Henry  S.  Faussett 

George  H.  Hill 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore 


Hon.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
William  T.  Tilden 
Frank  B.  Bower 
George  E.  Ide 
Geoffry  G.  Butler 
George  C.  Thomas,  Jr. 

A.  Merritt  Taylor 

Captain  John  M.  Walton 

W.  G.  Matthews 

John  B.  Clement 

W.  H.  Elfreth 

Charles  E.  Clark 

William  R.  Tucker 

De  Haven  and  Townsend 

Henry  C.  Meyer 

Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears 

Henry  A.  Ingram 

Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen 

Hon.  A.  M.  Beider 

Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 

Ford  M.  Hueffer 

Col.  Lewis  E.  Beider 
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The  present  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  16,372, 
the  accessions  during  the  past  year  having  been  569, 


divided  as  follows: — 

Works  of  Reference . 23 

History .  13 1 

Biography .  46 

Travels .  22 

Fiction .  88 

Essays .  21 

Science  and  Useful  Arts .  51 

Fine  Arts  and  Amusements .  12 

Sociology .  31 

Philosophy  and  Religion .  3 

Collected  Works . 40 

Reports  of  U.  S.  and  State  Departments . 73 

Magazines .  28 


Total .  569 


Of  this  number  387  were  purchased  and  182  were 
obtained  through  gift.  Pamphlets  received,  323.  Club 
Books  received  from  other  Clubs  37.  Number  of  volumes 
bound  or  repaired  113. 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  periodicals: 

Billiards  Magazine ,  Golf  Illustrated ,  The  American 
Cricketer  and  The  Navy ,  monthlies;  Yale  Review  and 
Information ,  quarterlies,  and  The  New  Republic ,  weekly, 
have  been  added. 

The  Horseman  having  ceased  publication,  the  Trotter 
and  Pacer  has  been  substituted.  Lippincott’s  is  now 
McBride’s.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  become 
the  Scientific  Monthly. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PERIODICALS. 

By  Subscription  By  Donation 


Foreign  and  American  Dailies .  38  6 

Foreign  and  American  Weeklies. ......  73  11 

Foreign  and  American  Monthlies. .....  70  31 

Total . . . 229 


The  net  income  from  the  Pepper  Fund,  including  a 
balance  from  last  year  of  $132.57,  was  $459.07,  of  which 
$318.21  was  expended  for  books,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$140.86. 

The  expenditures  from  the  annual  appropriation  of 
$6,500  have  been  as  follows: 


Papers  and  Periodicals. 

Books . . 

Binding . . 

Printing  and  Stationery- 

Salaries . 

Incidentals . . . 


$2,717  50 

53i  52 
230  00 

53  78 
2,540  00 
1 01  06 

- $6,173  86 


Leaving  a  balance  of 


$326  14 


Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRISON  TOWNSEND, 

Chairman . 
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